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Reserved Gregorian 





OR a gift of one hundred dollars to Saint Christopher's 

Inn to feed the many homeless men who seek its hospi- 

tality, the Graymoor Friars will send you a Meal Bond. 
It is really a certificate for a set of Gregorian Masses, which 
is given by the Friars in appreciation for the donor's evidence 
of love and devotion to Graymoor. A set of Gregorian Masses 
(thirty Masses said on consecutive days for a departed person) 
will be offered for the donor at death, for every hundred 
dollars given. 


GREGORIAN MASSES—The Gregorian Masses are thirty 
Masses said on thirty consecutive days for a deceased person. 
From very early times the faithful have piously believed that 
God will free from Purgatory the soul for whom the Gre- 
gorian Masses have been offered, at the intercession of St. 
Gregory. The practice was begun by St. Gregory himself when 
he had thirty Masses offered on thirty consecutive days for the 
soul of Justus, a Roman monk, Later Justus appeared to his 
brother and to his physician, and announced his deliverance 
from Purgatory through the merits of the Masses. 
was further inspired regarding the efficacy of these thirty 
Masses, and recommended the practice on many occasions. 
The Gregorian Masses are offered for deceased persons only, 
and exclusively for the repose of one designated soul. 


St. Gregory 





Send bond subscriptions to the Father General, 
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RESERVED GREGORIAN MASSES— 


Masses” 


By “Reserved Gregorian 
is meant that a person makes arrangements to have 
the Masses offered for the repose of his soul after death. This 
is a prudent and laudable practice, because it is an insurance 
against neglect or delay on the part of relatives or friends. 


Our Divine Lord reminds us to: 


‘Lay not up to yourselves the 
moth consume and where thieves 
yourselves treasures in heaven whe re 
consun and where 
thy treasure is, th 


tte asures on carth where the rust and 
chreughe and steal. But lay up to 
neither the rust nor moth doth 
thieves do not break through nor steal. For where 
re is thy heart also.” Matthew VI:19-21 











And in describing the last and great day he says: 


“And when the Son of man shall come in his majesty, and all the 

agels with him, then shall he sit upon the seat of his majesty. And all 
ations shall be gathered together before | he 

n one from another, as the shepherd sepa 
And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
Then shall the king say to them that shall 
+ ye blessed of my Father, possess you the 
you from the foundation of the world. For I was 
me to eat: IT was thirsty, and you gave me to drir 
and you took me in: Naked, and you covered me: sick, 





but the goats on his 
be on his right hand: 
kingdom prepared for 








w trange 
and you visited 








I was in prison, and you came to me. Then shall the just answer 
ing: Lord, when did we sce thee hungry and fed thee: thirsty 

, the » drink? And when did we see thee a stranger and took 

ed and covered thee? Or when did we see thee sick or 








ame to thee? And the king answering shall say to them: 
to you, as long as you did it to one of these my least 
bee aheen, | you did it to me.” Matthew XXV:31-40 
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THIS MONTH 


Circulation 

We are sorry to report that Tr 
Lamp has lost its Circulation Man 
ager. Fr. Celestine Leahy Ss A. 
who has served in that capacity 
for the past two vears, has been 
appointed Master of Postulants. We 
shall miss him. Under his supervi- 
sion THe Lamp’s circulation in- 
creased to its present 120,000 fig- 
ure. We are pleased to tell you, 
though that Father Celestine’s 
connection with THe Lamp will not 
be entirely severed. He will con 
tinue to write the Graymoor An 
nals as he has been doing and, 
sve hope, an article now and then 
when time permits. 
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Associate Editor 

For the past three years Fr. Ti- 
tus Cranny has been Guardian at 
our Atonement Seminary in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (The Guardian is the 
Superior.) Last June, Father Titus 
was assigned to the National Of- 
fice of the Chair of Unity to work 
with Fr. Edward Hanahoe, S.A., 
the National Director. One of his 
duties is to write a monthly column 
on Ecumenism for THe Lamp. 
Don't let the big word scare you 
off, All it means is Christian Unity. 
Father Titus writes “At St. An- 
tony’s Feet” also. In addition, as 
you readers know, he contributes 
articles on the lives of the saints 
and moral problems to THe Lamp 
quite frequently. 

Since he will be living at Gray- 
moor and will be available for con- 
sultation, he has been made As- 
sociate Editor of THe Lamp. 
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Pretty Author 

We had occasion to go to Den- 
ver this summer and there we ar- 
ranged to meet Lynn Alexander who 
writes “Teen Topics” for us. Lynn 
is a very pretty, charming woman 
with a big, affable husband, Ralph, 
and a ten-year-old daughter, Nita. 
Lynn sold her first story to a Cath- 
olic magazine ten years ago and 
since that time has sold over 750. 
For a time she worked as television 





Our Cover: Christ Blessing the Sick 





copywriter for an advertising agency. 
“It was great sport,” she remarked 
I'd write all day and then dash home 
at night to the television to listen 
to my own commercials.” 
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Loyalty 

Some months ago we printed a 
letter in our “Correspondence” col- 
umn from a lady who was not re- 
newing her subscription because 
she did not like THe Lamp. This 
did not surprise us very much be- 
cause we well understand that we 
cannot please everybody. What did 
surprise us was the large number 
of readers who wrote us in re 
buttal to her letter that they did 
enjoy THe Lamp and looked for- 
ward to its coming every month. 
May we thank all of you who so 
wrote. 

Editing a magazine is a peculiar 
business. Sometimes you publish 
something you think is great and 
you get a letter or two violently 
disagreeing with your judgment. 
Other times, in desperation to meet 
a deadline, you publish something 
you don’t think much of and you 
get three or four letters telling you 
how wonderful it was. Most of the 
time, though, you bat your brains 
out putting the magazine together 
and nothing: happens. There’s no 
reaction at all. But we suppose 
that’s life. 
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SS. Dympna and Peregrine 

Interest in SS. Dympna and Pere- 
grine, patrons respectively of men- 
tal disorders and cancer, still con- 
tinues high. At last we have been 
able to get some leaflets of devo- 
tions to both of these saints. If 
any of our readers would like to 
have one or the other or both, just 
write in and let us know. 

The Burse in their honor is also 
doing well. 








Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


St. Anthony 
NO ) ENA 
ph 








Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 


Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 








Correspondence 





Our Lady 
Dear Father 

I am a yearly subscriber of Toe Lamp 
and I would like to let everyone know 
how our Blessed Mother granted me a 


favor. My mother is a diabetic and had 
just a small scratch on her leg which 
later on developed into a large ulcer 
and would not heal. The doctors said 
they would have to amputate on ac- 
count of gangrene, so I immediately 
made a novena to our Blessed Mother 


and prayed the rosary to her with all 
my heart and thanks to her my mother’s 
leg is completely healed. I promised our 
Blessed Mother I would have this letter 
published if She would answer my 
prayers. 

Mrs. 


Leona Artis 


Shut Ins 
Dear Father: 

There is a shut-in 
Carmela Crupi called “Art Is Never Shut 
In.” This young girl, a very talented 
artist herself, wants to contact as many 
shut-ins as she possibly can who are in- 
terested in art. This interest may rang 
from a simple hobby to serious painting 
All that matters is that they are doing 
something creative and have an interest 
in their own work and the creative work 
of others. This young lady has been a 
shut in for many years but her courage 
and faith have been an inspiration to 
all of us who know her. This project is 
her dream and we would like to see it 
realized. 

I would deeply appreciate it if you 
would say something about it. Even 
those who are interested in some form of 
art work but who are not shut ins them- 
selves could write and help us get this 
project off the ground. 

For all those who are interested and 
I hope there will be many, they can 
receive further information about the 
group by writing to Miss Crupi herself 
who’s address is: 


group headed by 


Miss Carmela Crupi 

1239-60th Street 

Brooklyn 19, N.Y. 
Thanksgiving 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed you will find $1.00 which I 
am sending for my daughter in thanks 
as my prayers were answered. My daugh- 
ter’s pain was cured by St. Anthony’s 
help. On so many occasions I only pray 
to St. Anthony and my prayers are 
answered. 

I should like very much to have this 
favor published in Toe Lame magazine. 
I would gratefully appreciate it 

Mrs. P. F. 
Dear Father: 

I promised $5.00 to St. Anthony and 
publication if a certain prayer was an- 
swered and it was immediately so find 
enclosed money to use as you wish. 


M.M.B. 
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Quick Answer 
Dear 
Last 


Father 

Tuesday little 
depressed since I had not received a 
letter from my son. I took my rosary 
and started to say the fifth decade which 
I had left unsaid in the morning. I 
asked that way I would receive 
word from my son—how I did not care 
as long as I heard. 

Father, I was interrupted by the tele- 
phone on my fourth Hail Mary, and it 
was my son calling long distance. The 
rosary is sure a powerful prayer. I have 


evening I 


was a 


some 


received other favors before but this 
sure was fast. I thought you might like 
to use this in the Correspondence De- 
partment of THe Lamp. 

At this time I would also like to com- 


pliment THe Lamp on the article “By 
the Light of the Lamp.” This feature is 
educational to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. My only wish is that it 
would be a bigger article. 

Thank you for the pleasant and spirit- 
ual lift I get reading THe Lamp. May 
God bless you and your work. 

Harold J. McCambridge 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


very 


Remailing 


Dear Father 

We are members of a lay apostolate 
known as the “Marian Workshop,” which 
was organized recently for the distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature. Perhaps your 
readers would help our work by sending 
us recent Catholic magazines, pamphlets, 
and leaflets. This material is left in 
public places and mailed directly to non- 
Catholics who request it. 

So far, we have been struck by the 
eagerness with which non-Catholics pick 
up—and read—such literature. Anyone 
who goes out to work every day can 
find countless opportunities, as we have, 
to leave magazines on busses, in rest- 
aurants, and other public places. On 
the back of each magazine, we paste a 
printed form which offers to place the 
reader on our regular mailing list for 
Catholic literature. So far, an encourag- 
ing number of such requests have been 
received. If any of your readers should 
like to join in our apostolate, they are 
invited to write for copies of these forms. 
We ask that stamps be enclosed to cover 
postage. 

Our heartfelt thanks, 
lishing this appeal. 

William A. Amerine, Secy. 
Marian Workshop 

318 Chase Ave. 
Worthington, Ohio 


Father, for pub- 


September = 
1954 





Volume Fifty-Two 
Number Nine 
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THE GATES WILL NOT PREVAIL 


IssiONARY Work began in Vietnam in the 16th 

Century. During the past 300 years the 

Church has grown to such an extent that 
today there are in Vietnam more than 1,500,000 
Catholics. The Church’s work of education and 
charity has been well established. Of the 1,850 
priests working in Vietnam, 1,500 are native sons. 
The Church in Vietnam is beginning its passion for 
by the Truce of Geneva all of these children of 
God have fallen under the satanic power of the 
Communists. 

Premier Mendes-France, who signed the terms 
of agreement with the Communists at Geneva, ex- 
pressed confidence that the guarantees of freedom 
of conscience and religion would be observed. But, 
in view of the past performances of communist 
victors, his confidence in the sincerity of the com- 
munist pledge is sadly misplaced as I] Quotidiano, 
the organ of Italian Catholic Action, says, “Unfor- 
tunately, acceptance neither of the Charter of the 
United Nations nor the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man has kept the Soviet Union and the countries 
linked to its system from oppressing Catholics. This 
is evident from the way Catholics have fared under 
the communist Vietminh even before the Geneva 


agreement.” 


| URTHER proof that the communists intend, if 
possible, to destroy Catholicism and _ religion 
completely keeps coming from the Iron Curtain 

countries almost daily. The persecution there is 
relentless and persevering. For instance, Bishop 
Stephan Trochta was sentenced to 25 years im- 
prisonment in Red Czechoslovakia. Three priests 
were given prison terms ranging up to 20 years. 
Some 300 Slovene Catholics have been sentenced 
to “corrective labor” for taking part in a celebration 
commemorating the Silver Jubilee of their Bishop 
who is in exile. The Church in Lithuania is expe- 
riencing the same pattern of persecution as in all 
other countries under Soviet domination. 

So for another country and for 1,500,000 of our 
brothers in Christ persecution is beginning. Church 
property will be confiscated and bishops, priests, 
religious and lay men and lay women will be im- 
prisoned, and tortured, and murdered. Our hearts 
go out in sympathy towards them and we pray God 
that they may be strengthened in their ordeal. 


It is distressing to see Catholic countries and 
communities falling into the hands of the brutal, 
irreligious communists like ripe fruit from a tree. 
Sometimes we even wonder if the forces of evil 
aren't invincible. In the past 15 years they have 
won so many easy victories that sometimes we are 
fearful that they cannot be stopped until the whole 
world—as they plan—comes under their sway. 

But these thoughts are transitory because we 
know fully and surely that though wickedness may 
win temporary victories and that evil men may 
mock God for a time, neither wickedness nor evil 
men can long endure. They can never win a per- 
manent victory because God still rules the world. 


His is the lesson that history teaches down 

through the ages. In the Roman Empire the 

Church suffered barbaric persecutions under 
emperor after emperor and yet after the time of 
persecution passed, Rome became the center of 
Catholicism. The Church suffered persecution in 
Europe, in England, in Ireland, in Mexico, in South 
America under despotic kings and tyrants, and yet 
in the course of time the tyrants passed, men came 
to their senses, and the Church triumphant over her 
enemies rose again to do the work that God had 
entrusted to her. 

As it was in the past in other places so will it 
be in the future for the countries now prostrate 
under the bloody boots of the Communists. Why? 
Is it because the Church is a marvellous human 
organization? No. It is because the Church is a 
marvellous Divine organism whose soul is the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Church persecuted will triumph over her 
enemies because She is of God and because she has 
the aid and the protection of Christ the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

Two thousand years ago when Christ founded 
his Church he warned the Apostles that they and 
their followers would suffer persecution as He 
would suffer persecution. But He also promised 
Peter and the rest that His Church would never 
be destroyed. “Thou art Peter and upon this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates of hell will 
not prevail against it.” 

Christ is God. He cannot fail in His solemn 
promise. t 
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‘go teach ye 
all nations’ 





The Graymoor Priest, in 


the footsteps of Christ, 

goes through the world 
winning souls for God's 
His is a 
satisfying life of high 


Kingdom. 


adventure that calls for 
deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High 
School and College age 
are invited to join 
us in our noble, 
thrilling work. 
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The Seminarians of the Society 

of the Atonement include the 

petitions of all their benefactors 

in their daily devotions in honor 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S.A. 
ATONEMENT SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 
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OFFICE WORKERS Is there 
any patron for office workers? We 
ought to have one, there are so many 
of us. 

Well we don’t know of any office 
workers in general, but last year Pope 
Pius XII appointed St. Cassian patron 
of stenographers. Certainly his pa- 
could easily be stretched to 
include the file clerks, the mimeo- 
graph operators, the switchboard at 
tendants, and all the other unsung 
heroes of the business world includ- 
ing that brews the ten 
o'clock coftee. 

St. Cassian was a_ schoolteacher 
who lived around 300 A.D. at Imola 
in Italy. He was martyred by about 
200 boys, his one-time pupils. When 
he refused to offer sacrifice to the 
pagan gods he was turned over to 
them and they stabbed him to death 
with their steel pens. Our Holy Father 
appointed him Patron in answer to 
a request from the Congress of Ste- 
nographers held in 1951. 


tronage 
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STAMPS AND TINFOIL . .. What 
do missions do with cancelled stamps, 
old Christmas Cards, and tinfoil col- 
lected for them? 

The cancelled stamps generally are 
sorted and the more valuable stamps 
are set aside and sold to dealers at a 
special price; the less valuable stamps 
are sold in bulk. Old Christmas Cards 
are often used in teaching catechism; 
they are given to the children who 
cut them out for picture projects. 
Tinfoil is sold for its metal content. 
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THIRD ORDERS . What other 
orders are there for laypeople like the 
Third Order of St. Francis? 

Most of the older Orders in the 
Church have Third Orders of lay 
people associated with them; for in- 
stance, the Dominicans, the Benedic- 
tines and the Carmelites. 
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COMMON LAW WIFE If a 
woman has lived with a man for a 
great number of years as common 
law wife and now still lives with the 
man but just in name only can she go 
to Church and Confession and Holy 
Communion? 

In the sight of God there is no such 
thing as a common law marriage. 


ONE 





the Light of the Lamp 


Actually for the past number of years 
the woman has been living in sin. The 
woman should make arrangements as 
soon as possible to have her sad state 
rectified. Exactly what can be done 
will have to be determined after an 
investigation of the case. 


$e + @ 
BLESSED VIRGIN . . . Where was 
the Blessed Virgin born? 


Actually no one knows with cer- 


tainty. Three places have claim to 
the honor, Sefori, Nazareth, and Jeru- 
salem. Most of the evidence seems to 
indicate that Jerusalem was Our 


Lady’s birthplace. 
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WHAT TO DO...Is a wife morally 
responsible for how a husband makes 
his living? For instance, many busi- 
ness men make some of their money 
by unfair practices. Suppose a wife 
knows that some of the money her 
husband brings home is gotten dis- 
honestly and says something about it 
but to no avail. What should she do? 
She might or might not know what 
portion of the money is made in a 
dishonest manner. 

This one is a little tough so we got 
the advice of an eminent moralist. 
He says that the wife may continue 
to receive from her husband the 
money he gives her for the family 
budget as also the gifts he presents 
to her for her personal use so long 
as she is not certain that the accep- 
tance of these sums render him unable 
to make restitution for his acts of in- 
justice. In other words, the husband 
has some “honest money” and some 
“dishonest money.” As long as the 
amount she receives is within the 
scope of the “honest money”—and it 
is presumed to be so unless she is 
morally certain of the opposite—she 
may keep it and the obligation of 
restitution is on his conscience en- 
tirely. However, the wife should not 
encourage her husband to give her 
expensive presents, etc., and she 
should even tell him from time to 
time that she does not want such 
gifts so that he can more easily make 
restitution. 
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MISCEGENATION ...Can a white 
person marry a colored person in the 
Catholic Church? 

Of course they can. Such marriages 
are rare in the United States but they 
are not uncommon at all in Europe. 





A completed Burse of Five Thousand Dollars 
insures the education of a Graymoor Friar 
and enables him to reach his goal—the Altar 
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BY ANTOINETTE BOSCO 


BE CAN REMEMBER back in the early forties, several 
years before | became a teacher, how I wouldn't 
dare mention to my parents that one of my teachers 
found it necessary to reprimand me in class, because 
I knew that ('d get an added punishment at home 
Sympathy? Out of the question! Yet, today, many 
parents are so concerned with “pleasing” their chil- 
dren, that teachers are being forced to ignore dis- 
cipline and to be “easy.” 

This is a growing problem concerning all Cath 
olic parents for at least three reasons: (1) Catholic 
2 Catholic 
schools are forced to ease on curriculum require- 


ments in order to keep the Catholic boys and girls 


parents are among the offenders; 


with uninterested parents from leaving and going 
to a “snap” school; and (3) the majority (54%) of 
Catholic children already attend public schools 
where this trend towards the impossible, easier edu- 
cation, is most prevalent. 

The language teacher in a centralized school just 
outside the city where I live was having trouble con- 
sistently with one of the girls in his class. She was 
lazy, sarcastic, bold, and—failing. Two days ago her 
mother came to the school to complain to the teacher 
and to the principal that her daughter wasn't get- 
ting anything out of Latin because there was a “per- 
sonality clash” between her and the teacher. 

“IT want you to know,” she stated, vehemently air- 
ing her gripe, “that Jean is a very sweet child. She’s 
so sweet that when I asked her to tell me how Mr. 
Brown is in class, she wouldn't criticize him. All she 
said was that Mr. Brown had a wife and children 
and she didn’t want to tell things that would make 
him lose his job.” 

The mother-love-blinded woman, a Catholic par- 
ent, didn’t realize that her sweet child is already a 
master at subtle gossipy harm. The irate mother 
ended the visit with the warning that if her Jean 
didn't pass, Mr. Brown would hear about it next 
April when contracts came out. 

The math teacher had witnessed the whole scene. 
After the woman left, Mr. Brown, who is a conscien- 
tious Catholic lay teacher, turned to him and said, 
“What do I do now?” 

“Face facts,” his co-worker answered. “Jean is 
failing in Chemistry and English, too. But you've 
got to eat, so I'd pass her.” 

Was this one isolated incident? Unfortunately, 
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Teaching- 
A LostF 


no. In another school in a different part of the 
state, the coach was having a bad year with about 
80% losses. The following year the picture was not 
improved, The coach was already on tenure and his 
first three years at the school had been quite success- 
ful. He had simply run into a group of boys who 
were not athletically built or inclined, and he had 
to make the best of this poor material. The parents 
in town were not satisfied. They worked on the 
Board of Education until the coach was asked to 
attend a meeting. Then they suggested that he re- 
sign. When he refused, they told him that even 
though they couldn't ferce him to leave because he 
was on tenure, still they would refuse to grant him 
a raise in the future. At the time his salary was 
hardly enough to get along on. Did he have a choice? 
There was only one reason for this extremely dis- 
courteous treatment. The parents had demanded it 
because it hurt their kids’ egos not to have a win- 
ning team, even though these same kids weren't 
willing to keep training, or broad-minded enough to 
realize their handicaps. The Board of Education was 
afraid not to comply with the parents’ orders. 

The everlasting vicious circle has hit education 
today. The kids want either pleasure and fun, or 
happiness. The majority group measure their de- 
sires in terms of doing what’s easy, getting away 
with whatever they can, partaking in too many extra- 
curricular activities, and skipping all the classes pos- 
sible. It is their parents at whom this article is di- 
rected. The minority group, those who want happi- 
ness, know that they can get it only by hard work, 
which brings self-respect, and keeps them too busy 
to get into trouble. Because they've usually learned 
this good philosophy at home, their parents deserve 
a pat on the back. 

The majority group has indulgent parents. They 
want their kids to get their own way not only at 
home but also in school. The Board of Education 
has to keep the parents happy, because they are also 
the voters, and politics finds a part in education, 
too. The superintendent has to satisfy the Board of 
Education because its members were the ones who 
appointed him. The principal has to meet the ap- 
proval of the superintendent, and the teachers have 
to be recommended each year by the principal if 
their contracts are to be renewed. The teachers are 
the only ones who are in close, (Cont. on page 8) 





t+ Profession? 





Teaching is a noble profession—not just a job. 


But parents and students must cooperate 


... otherwise the whole purpose 


of teaching is tragically lost 
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TEACHING—A LOST PROFESSION? 


(From page 6) daily contact with 
the kids. Now suppose a teacher is 
having trouble with a pupil. Perhaps 
he demands homework to be done, or 
asking for good 
teacher's 


maybe he is only 
Phe 


noys the pupil who is used to having 
things go his way. He doesn’t like it 


behavior. request an- 


and complains to mommy. Mommy 
has a friend on the Board. She might 
put in a subtle complaint which can 
be interpreted, “If you don’t see that 
about Mr. So and 
vote for 


something is done 
So, | you when elec- 
tions come up.” Then the Board com 
plains to the superintendent; he to 
the principal, and the principal brings 
the bad news to the teacher. Or as 
someone else has said: “The teachers 
fear the principals, who fear the su 
perintendents, who fear the Board of 
Education, who fear the parents, who 
fear the children, who fear nobody!” 

The whole purpose of teaching is 
lost if it is no longer a profession but 
descends to being just a job. 


won't 


“Face 
facts, you've got to eat,” may be prac- 
tical advice, but what is that attitude 
doing to the profession? If pupils be- 
come aware that their teacher is 
afraid of losing his job, before long 
they will take full advantage of this. 
They have the upper hand, the 
teacher has to cater to their pleasure, 
and as a result, he loses their respect. 
Now how can he expect to be a good 
influence on his pupils when they feel 
that they can make him lose his job 
if they complain loudly and long 
enough? 

When schools are easy, they turn 
out graduating classes which are less 
and less educated. One school I know 
of gives blank diplomas to those who 
never passed, but still put in twelve 
or more years of bodily presence in 
school because, “we don’t want the 
children or their parents to be em- 
barrassed.” In other words, all they 
have after their years of school is a 
certificate of attendance. 

Why is this situation of easy edu- 
cation developing? This problem has 
the same root as dozens of other prob- 
lems, small families. I know one hus- 
band and wife who have eight chil- 
dren. Two of them graduated with 
honors from high school, in fact one 
was valedictorian; six are still in 
school. When report card time comes 
around, they stand in line, and each 
in turn hands his report to the father. 
They get praise for the good marks, 
and punishment—usually in the form 
of less recreation time—for the bad 
ones. 

I know another couple who have 
only two daughters. They learn every- 


thing that goes on in school from their 
daughters’ viewpoint. The mother 
came to school the other day, indig- 
nantly demanding to see the com- 
mercial teacher. 

“I understand that you deliberately 


embarrassed Susie in front of the 
whole class yesterday,” she began. 
“I'm glad you came over,” the 


teacher answered. “Now I'll tell you 
what happened. Susie left her seat 
without permission yesterday to look 
out the window. When I told her to 
sit down, she said, ‘I only wanted a 
change of scenery.’ I told her to sit 
down again. She took her time walk- 
ing over, and when she sat down, she 
said boldly, ‘Are you satisfied?’ That 
was one straw too many, and I told 
her she was out of my class until she 
came back with a sincere apology. 
Now do you still think I was wrong?” 

The thought a minute. 
“Well,” she finally answered, “Susie 
isn’t responsible for what she said. 
That was just her temper showing.” 

What is the difference in these two 
families? The first couple have 
enough children to keep them busy 
just caring for their physical and 
spiritual needs. They wouldn’t have 
the time to be running to school 
checking each teacher for every dis- 
ciplinary rule he enforces. Then, too, 
they realize that a group has to be 
organized in order to function smooth- 
ly. They have learned to run their 
family with the good of the whole 
unit in mind, not the satisfaction of 
the individual whims. Therefore 
they understand that a_ classroom 
must be conducted in the same way. 

The other couple with only two 
children to think about, probably 
spend most of their time doing just 
that! If Susie wants a new dress, and 
Jane wants a new purse, they get it. 
All their desires get satisfied. In the 
larger family, the children get all 
their necessities, but their desires are 
satisfied as an occasional appreciated 
luxury. 

The really sad part is that if par- 
ents would direct their interests to in- 
clude the welfare of all the pupils, 
they could be a tremendous influence 
for good. They could demand better 
teachers with strong moral convic- 
tions, and thus insure a better educa- 
tion for all the children. They would 
also find that the Boards of Education 
and the school administrators would 
work with them gladly, for these men 
and women have better teachers as 
their ideal, too. Instead, by introduc- 
ing the purely selfish interest, the 
“my Johnny” attitude, parents are 
really making education take a back 
seat, by forcing teachers to pacify in- 


mother 
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stead of train their children. If a 
teacher wants to keep his job and the 
only way to do it is to give high 
marks for little work, there’s a temp- 
tation trap facing him. 

Sometimes a whole school can 
change its standards to please parents. 
For example, one school I know of 
considers only the three highest marks 
in figuring averages. A friend of mine 
had the following marks: 70, 85, 90, 
68, and 95. His average was 90. He 
was on the honor roll, second highest 
in class, got praise and pats on the 
back, and etc., ete. You figure it out. 
I can't. The only thing I know was 
that the kid was laughing at all of 
them behind their backs. Yet, this is 
what the majority of parents obvious- 
ly want, otherwise a protest would 
eliminate such nonsense. 

Since this problem of classroom- 
policy interference began with par- 
ents, it must be corrected by parents. 
Those who take no interest in their 
children’s school are wrong, because 
they don’t know what is being taught 
to them. An atheistic science teacher 
can throw in a line 
“Angels never existed because a crea- 
ture can’t exist without a body.” Be- 
cause he is in a higher position than 
the child, chances are that anything 
he says with authority will be taken 
as truth by his pupils. This even 
works with adults. For example, if 
someone has a few letters after his 
name, meaning advanced science 
completed, all he has to do is give a 
half smile and say authoritatively, 
“Hell is a physical impossibility,” and 
half the people he’s talking to will 
agree and repeat it. 

On the other hand, the parents who 
are now so interested in their child’s 
pleasure that they are harming edu- 
cation, should be awakened to the 
fact that society needs workers, not 
loafers; better citizens who have 
learned to use the brain God gave 
them. As proof, they hold a real di- 
ploma, not a certificate of attendance. 

If these two types of parents 
merged with the solid-line center 
parents who are interested in the 
overall good results of education, 
and have their child’s ultimate hap- 
piness, and not immediate pleasure 
at heart, then a PTA group would 
really be an accomplishing organiza- 
tion, not just a tea society of brag- 
ging parents and cheesecake teachers. 
The rule for parents is to insist and 
see to it that the schools hire moral, 
Christ-centered teachers, and then 
help them by training their children 
to accept discipline and do home- 
work. When this is done, teachers will 
have their profession back again. tT 
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One Faith-One 


New Column. With this issue of Tue 


Lamp, we begin a new monthly feature 


in regard to Christian Unity. The purpose of this column is to present the 
teaching of the Church on unionistic matters, to furnish news and comment 
on phases of Christian Unity, and to stimulate interest in the pressing problem 
of souls and nations separated from the one true Church. Above all, it seeks 
to arouse the charity and zeal of our readers so that they may work and pray 
with renewed effort and contribute in some small way to the glorious goal of 
Unity for which the Son of God gave His life upon the Cross. 


In Evanston. Last August 31 the 
Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches concluded their meet- 
ings in Evanston, Illinois. Since Au- 
gust 15 this convention had met to dis- 
cuss various problems on unity and to 
offer solutions. At the vast congress 
were represented 161 sects; 600 dele- 
gates were in attendance, as well as 
150 consultants, 120 youth assistants, 
600 accredited visitors, and another 
1000 general visitors who were ad- 
mitted to the general sessions only. 


The Cardinal Writes. No Catholics 
took part in the deliberations; nor 
could they do so. In a pastoral letter 
to explain why Catholics could not 
participate, Cardinal Stritch of Chi- 
cago declared: “They talk about set- 
ting up and establishing a Christian 
Unity, or as they sometimes say, a 
unity of Christian action. . . . They 
gather in international organizations, 
they hold congresses, conventions, 
and assemblies. . . . The Catholic 
Church does not take part in these 
organizations or in their assemblies or 
conferences. She does not enter into 
any organization in which the dele- 
gates of many sects sit down in coun- 
cil or conference as equals to discuss 
the nature of the Church of Christ 
or the nature of her unity . . . or to 
formulate a program of united Chris- 
tian action.” 

The Church does not seek unity; it 
has received it from its Divine Founder, 
the Son of God. Its unity is en- 
during and_ imperishable — nothing 
upon earth can take it away—a unity 
of faith, of worship, and of govern- 
ment. And to quote the Cardinal once 
more: “She does not allow her chil- 
dren to engage in any activity of con- 
ference or discussion based on the 
false assumption that Roman Catho- 
lics too are still searching for the truth 
of Christ.” 


Our Lady and Unity. By a coinci- 
dence which non-Catholics do not ap- 
preciate, the Evanston Assembly be 
gan on the feast of the Assumption of 
our Blessed Mother, August 15 
Through her the precious gift of re- 
ligious unity, of unity in and with the 
Church, will come to those who earn 
estly seek it. Bishop Francis Charriere 
of Fribourg, Switzerland pointed out 
this truth when he issued his pastoral 
for the observance of the Chair of 
Unity Octave in 1954 in his diocese. 
“When children of a family are sepa- 
rated,” he declared, “it is the role of 
the mother to bring them together 
and to reconcile them. Today, as at 
Cana, Mary can obtain from her Son 
the miracle which human efforts are 
incapable of realizing. But that goal, 
the unity of the visible Church, de- 
mands that we take seriously her 
directives to the servants of the mar- 
riage feast—to do what her Son com- 
mands.” 

Cardinal Stritch spoke of Mary’s 
role too in a passage not quoted in 
the press. “Pray that they, with God’s 
grace, may find the Church of Christ, 
the Mother Church, which waits for 
them with open arms and longs to re- 
ceive them. Pray that they may come 
to look upon Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus, as their own true Mother in 
Christ. Pray that, like the Magi of 
old, they may be given the star of 
faith to find ‘the child with Mary, 
His Mother.’ ...In this Marian 
Year, when you are fervently praying 
to our Blessed Lady, the Mother of 
God, remember your brothers and ask 
our Blessed Lady to bring them into 
the unity of the Church.” 


Road to Unity. The way to unity is 
by prayer, sacrifice, atonement. Dis- 
cussions, meetings, assemblies may 
dispose some men to come closer to 
the Church, but faith is the work of 


grace and grace comes by prayer and 





penance. Any Catholic who seriously 
studies the problem and any earnest 
non-Catholic seeker after the truth 
must reach this conclusion. “There is 
only one way to the Unity so anxious- 
ly sought by some men. That is the 
entrance into the fold of the Church, 
participation in her life, submission 
without reserve to her teaching and 
ruling authority.” (Cardinal Stritch) 


Recalls Pope Pius XI. The pastoral 
sent out by Cardinal Stritch reminds 
us of the encyclical letter of Pope 
Pius XI, Mortalium animos, written 
in 1928 when the Catholic Church 
had been invited to take part in an in- 
ternational religious meeting at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. The Holy Father 
explained that the Church cannot 
compromise in her mission or teach- 
ing. There is but one way to religious 
unity—through the door that leads to 
Rome. “The unity of Christians can- 
not be otherwise obtained than by se- 
curing the return of the separated to 
the one Church of Christ from which 
they unhappily withdrew,” the Pope 
stated. 


Fr. Edward Hanahoe, S.A., National 
Director of the Chair of Unity Octave 
Activities at Graymoor, read a paper 
last June on “Catholic Ecumenism,” 
“The Ecumenical Movement,” at the 
annual meeting of the Theological 
Society of America held in Montreal. 
Father Edward has written a treatise 
on unity, entitled “Catholic Ecumen- 
ism,” which is a thorough and scholar- 
ly treatise on the principal papal 


documents relating to reunion. 
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WHEN EUGENIO MARIA GIUSEPPE GIOVANNI PACELLI— 
for the past 15 years known as Pope Pius XII— 
returns to Vatican City from one of his infrequent 
excursions into the teeming, ancient city which sur- 
rounds the spiritual capital of Catholicism, he can- 
not help but note the quiet, calm efficiency of his 
city in contrast to bustling Rome. For the 108- 
acre Vatican City, sometimes called the Pope’s City, 
is a lovely, self-sufficient oasis in a troubled world. 

The Pope’s pontificate has been a period of great 
danger and activity. A period of turbulent temporal 
affairs, during which the Pope, reluctantly, was 
forced to decree that Communists and their sup- 
porters would be denied the sacraments; a period 
when church affairs have had to be modernized, 
and pressing social issues have had to be adjudged. 
But despite these exigencies that have confronted 
Pius XII, his home city has retained its centuries- 
old serenity. 

Work on the Vatican as a home for the Pope 
was begun in the Fifth Century. At present, in the 
Pope’s temporal domain are the ancient palaces, 
Churches, Chapels, libraries, museums, art galler- 
ies, schools, shops and homes of the 1000 citizens 
who perform the multitude of tasks entailed in 
running the city. 

The citizens themselves may be considered in 
some ways as the most fortunate people alive. For, 
aside from the soothing proximity to a spiritual 
leader who fears absolutely no earthly element, 
they are accorded a dispensation from a good many 
of the worldly woes that prick and smart the cit- 
izens of other states. 

For instance, Vatican City citizens pay no rent 
and no income taxes. Since the Mother Church owns 
everything in the City and does not desire to real- 
ize revenues from property or citizens within itself, 
those ordinarily onerous duties do not burden the 
people. Nor does the Vatican citizen meet the 
pressure of swollen prices. In a city-state where 
profit is purely an incidental side-issue rather than 
an avowed commercial aim, and where the goal is 
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BY LLOYD DERRICKSON 


to gain souls rather than dollars, the price of neces- 
sary commodities are comparatively low. Foodstuffs, 
clothing, practically everything man needs to sus- 
tain life and reasonable comfort, runs at least 15 
per cent cheaper than outside the city. For in- 
stance, Vatican citizens at present pay 28 cents for 
imported cigarettes—half the price they bring in 
tobacco shops only a hundred yards outside the city. 

The status of citizenship for the ordinary worker 
is achieved only by being born within the Vatican. 
If at the age of 21 a citizen has failed to secure work 
within Vatican walls he automatically loses his cit- 
izenship. This, however, is a loss that doesn’t occur 
too often, as citizen-families within the city-state tra- 
ditionally pass on jobs and occupations from father 
to son. One family, for instance, with at least 20 
male members are expert and daring steeplejacks. 
For generations they have been responsible for 
cleaning, painting, repairing, and decorations (on 
Roman holidays and great feast days the Vatican 
buildings are sometimes trimmed with thousands 
of electric bulbs in the form of crucifixs, etc.,) of 
the rooftops of the palaces, churches, and museums. 
Other families specialize in other type of occupa- 
tions; younger members replacing older through 
the years. The citizens are, of course, predom- 
inantly of Italian origin (particularly Romans) and 
take great pride in their family-occupation and its 
perpetuation within Vatican walls. 

Indeed, the Pope’s own personal family, the 
Pacellis, are an excellent example of family service 
devoted to the Vatican. They have served the Holy 
See for two centuries. The Pope’s father was dean 
of the Holy See’s lawyers. When Eugenio became 
old enough he went to work as an apprendista 
(trainee), then as a minutante (confidential secre- 
tary), drafting diplomatic notes in the office of the 
Vatican Secretariat of State. Thus when the 62 
cardinals met in solemn conclave in the Sistine 
Chapel, home of Michelangelo’s “Last Judgment,” 
to elect Cardinal Pacelli Pope, (Cont. on page 26) 







































1—Shown here is a member of the Palatine Guard 
which is now celebrating its 100th anniversary 
Members of the Guard were addressed by Pop 
Pius XII during a special parade in the Belvedere 
Court held in connection with the observance 
z. Guard was established by Pope Pius IX in 1850 
Membership is restricted to Romans because they 
defend their bishop, the Pope, who is the Bishop 
it of Rome. Altogether there are some 500 Guard 
i! members. Guards, who serve without pay, come 


from a variety of occupations 


Li 2—Residents of Vatican City, including Po, 
Pius XII and the Papal Court, get their prescrip 
tions filled here at the Vatican pharmacy, which 
is run by Brothers of Charity. The Brothers also 


operate a first-aid station 
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is 3—Members of the Swiss Guards, only military 
group in Vatican City, adjust the ruffles of their 
uniforms prior to participating in a ceremony 

e during the three-day celebration of the fourth 

£ . 

e centenary of their establishment. Celebration began 

Vy with a Holy Hour in the special Guards’ chapel, 

n dedicated to SS. Sebastian and Martin. Next day 
the Guards attended a Mass in the chapel cele- 

e brated by Msgr. Battista, acting substitute Secre- 

a tary of State. The Guards are 104 men strong plus 

‘ six officers. They are responsible for guarding all 

e entrances and exits to the Vatican Palace. 

9 4—Not far from the walls of Vatican City is the 

e railways station, made of marble. Built at the foot 

a of St. Peter’s Basilica, this beautiful, tiny station 

gives direct railroad facilities to the world outside 
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MIANY CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS sing two old refrains: 
“Why doesn’t the Gazette (or Bugle or Tribune) give 
us a break on publicity?” and “We would have had a 
much larger attendance with better publicity.” As a 
newspaper reporter, city edior, publicity chairman, | 
publications director and journalism instructor I 
have heard them over and over. 

What these two theme songs do indicate is that , 
people know the value of good publicity. Publicity 
can let others know what your group is doing, coax 
members to attend meetings, gain prestige in the 
community, attract new blood and generally supply 
that Ingredient X which sustains or rejuvenates many 
organizations. 

Herb Shriner claims that back home in Indiana 
nobody bothers to read the newspaper. Everybody 


BY knows what everybody else is doing. “Of course,” 
he adds, “we read the papers sometimes to see who 
WILLIAM J. got caught.” 
Be that as it may, Shriner’s predecessor Will 
WHALEN Rogers maintained that all he knew was what he had 


read in the newspapers and he was probably speaking 
for a large part of the citizenry. People do rely largely 
on the newspaper for their information and most 
groups find it advantageous to build their publicity 
programs around the daily or weekly press. 

Too often when publicity falters the members are 
prone to put all the blame on the newspaper. Ugly 
charges of discrimination and favoritism pop up. Com- 
parisons with the column inches and pictures awarded 
another organization seldom lead to an examination of 
the publicity set-up of the offended group. 

In most cases local newspapers are eager to print 
accurate, up-to-date articles about Catholic or other 
organizations. But in many cases, it is true, these activ- 
ities go unreported. What's the matter? Let’s examine 
some of the tricks of this publicity trade, some of 
the steps which you can take to insure that your 
group gets its share of publicity. The principles we 
will mention may be applied in a Knights of Colum- 
bus council, a Holy Name Society, CYO, Te Deum or 
Serra club, deanery, parish organization or activity, 
Newman Club, etc. They may be applied with ap- 
propriate modifications to a dance, a lecture, a play 
or concert or recital, a card party, a church supper, 
picnic, convert class, retreat and the like. 
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1) Observe the newspaper deadline. Every pub- 
lication has a deadline, a specified time after which 
no story will be accepted. After all, once you have 
written the story it must be edited, it must get a 
headline, be set into type, proofread, inserted in the 
page, cast into a stereotype mat and put on the press. 
No paper will knowingly run an announcement after 
the event has taken place. Find out your local news- 
paper’s deadline. Don’t fight it; observe it. Remember 
that a newspaper is supposed to print news not “olds.” 

2) Be specific. No good paper will want to run a 
news story which states: “Father Smith from Cali- 
fornia will talk about Russia at the next meeting of 
the Mothers Club of St. Mary's.” As Dragnet puts it, 
they want the facts, ma’am. A reputable newspaper 
will either assign someone to track down the facts of 
this story or will toss it into the round file. 

Do not write “Father Smith.” Find out his first 
name and initial. Are you sure it is not Smythe? If 
he belongs to a religious order use its initials, S.]., 
or O.F.M., or O.P. or whatever. What is his position: 
pastor, missionary, chaplain, professor? What is the 
title of his talk? Will it be about Russian history, the 
Iron Curtain and Communism, the Russian Church? 
What are his special qualifications for speaking on 
this subject. Give the date and time of the meeting, 
the place where it will be held. If it is an open 
meeting, say so, and if non-Catholics are invited 
make this clear. Your chances of getting a correct 
and satisfactory story will be increased tenfold if you 
are as specific and accurate as possible. 

3) Use the accepted form for your news releases. 
You can scribble your story on an old Jello package 
with Junior’s blue crayon if you want but don’t be 
surprised if the story never reaches the linotype. 
The accepted and “professional” form for news re- 
leases is to type it double space on one side of a 
sheet of 8% x 11 paper. Start the first page about 
one-third down the page so that the copy editor can 
use the white space at the top to write his headline. 
You may put a “slug” line in the upper left hand 
corner for a final professional touch. This consists 
of a word or two which identifies your story such as 
“Hubbard” or “Holy Name.” Use the upper right- 
hand corner for your own name (Cont. on page 25) 
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(Graumoor Annals 


AFTER AN IMPRESSIV! 
departure ceremony in the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Atonement, at Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., two Graymoor 
Friars left for Japan on Wednesday, 
July 14. The two new missionaries, 
Fr. Sebastian Simko, S.A., and Fr. 
Simeon Heine, S.A., were given their 
letters of obedience assigning them to 
“Graymoor-in-Japan” by the Father 
General of the Graymoor Friars, the 
Very Rev. Angelus Delahunt. S.A. 

The Most Rev. Joseph P. Donohue, 
D.D., Vicar General and Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, representing His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 
presided at the departure ceremony 
and officiated at solemn Benediction. 
The Right Rev. Michael P. O'Shea, 
P.A., V.F., Dean of Putnam and 
Dutchess Counties, delivered the ser- 
mon. 

The chapel was filled to capacity 
with the families and friends of the 
departing missionaries as well as many 
priests and sisters from various dio 
ceses and religious communities. 

Father Sebastian, a native of Tor 
rington, Conn., entered St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary at Graymoor in 
September, 1937. After the comple- 
tion of his theological studies at the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D.C., he was ordained to 
the priesthood on May 22, 1945. 


Father Sebastian taught at the Gray- 





Very Rev. Father Raphael, S.A. 
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moor seminary for a short time and 
then was made pastor at Our Lady of 
the Atonement Church in Kinston, 
North Carolina. For the past two 
years he has served as the personal 
secretary to the Father General at 
Graymoor. 

Father Simeon, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Heine of St. Philip Neri’s 
parish in the Bronx, came to Gray- 
moor in 1939. He is a graduate of 
Regis High School, St. John’s College 
and the Catholic University of Ameri 
ca. Since his ordination to the priest- 
hood, February 21, 1948, Father 
Simeon has been the Director of Vo- 
cations for the Graymoor Friars. 

Father Sebastian and Father Simeon 
will leave by ship from San Francisco 
on August 5 to join 14 fellow Gray- 
moor Friars who are already doing 
missionary work in the diocese of 
Yokohama. They will live at Our Lady 
of the Atonement Friary, Tsurumi-Ku, 
on the outskirts of Yokohama, where 
they will attend the language school 
for the next year or so. 

“Graymoor-in-Japan” comprises an 
area of some 60 by 25 miles, with over 
three million souls. The Graymoor 
Friars are the only religious 
laboring in the territory. Since the 
friars arrived there early in January, 
1949, they have built two new 
churches and one parochial school. 
St. Joseph’s School at Tsurumi-Ku, 
the first parochial school to be built in 
the diocese, now has an enrollment of 
nearly 275 children. Fr. Peter Baptist 
Katsuno, S.A., a native-born Japanese 
is the regional superior and principal 
of the school. Since the school was 
built, the pastor, Fr. Valentine Datty, 
S.A., had to give up his rectory to the 
Sisters of St. Paul who teach there. 
He is presently living in one of the 
classrooms. 

The Graymoor Friars have been 
richly blessed with God’s grace in the 
missionary work in Japan. When they 
first opened the mission in Tsurumi- 
Ku, there were only four Catholics. 
Today there are over 300 Catholics 
and 150 Catechumens. The other mis- 
sion parishes staffed by the Graymoor 
Friars show like strides in conversions. 

Another indication of the progress 
made in the territory was the recent 
announcement made by the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious at Rome 
granting the Graymoor Friars per 


men 


mission to open a new Novitiate for 
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the spiritual training of native candi- 
dates for the priesthood and brother- 


hood. t 


Tue vatrest News 
from the Graymoor Friars in Rome 
tells us that Very Rev. Fr. Raphael 
Grande, S.A., Procurator-General of 
the Society of the Atonement has been 
named “commissarius” of the Congre- 
gation of Religious. The Prefect of the 
Congregation, Cardinal! Valeri named 
Father Raphael to the post. It is the 
function of the Congregation of Reli 
gious to oversee the various activities 
of the many Religious Orders through 
out the world, to coordinate their 
work and to aid them in the fulfill- 
ment of their vocations. THe Lamp 
extends its congratulations to Father 
Raphael on this new honor which has 
come to him. t 


Ove oF our Graymoor 
Friars, Fr. Titus Cranny, $.A., $.T.D., 
will represent the Graymoor commun 
ity at the Franciscan Educational 
Conference to be held at Watkins 
Glen during August. 

The group is composed of repre 
sentatives of the various branches of 
the Franciscan Family. This year the 
Friars have chosen as their theme, 
“Mary in the Seraphic Order.” Our 
own Father Titus will present a paper 
on “Our Lady of the Atonement.” As 
our readers know, this title was be- 
stowed on our Lady by Father Paul, 
the Founder of the Society of the 
Atonement, and was approved by the 








Holy Father. Under this new title, 
our Blessed Mother is the chief Pa- 
troness of the Friars and Sisters of the 
Atonement. 

From the time of St. Francis down 
to the present day, the Franciscan 
Family has ever had a deep and touch- 
ing devotion to our Blessed Mother. 
The “Mother Church” of all Francis- 
cans is named in honor of our Lady 
of the Angels, the tiny chapel in Assisi, 
still standing, where St. Francis 
founded his order and where he died. 
His sons have always sought for addi- 
tional ways of honoring the Mother 
of God. Their deliberations at Watkins 
Glen will take stock of the devotion 
existing toward our “Queen of the 
Franciscan Order,” and will seek 
means of increasing and fostering it. T 


Recentiy THE FRIARS 
at Graymoor were happy to welcome 
home one of our Japanese Missionaries 
in the person of Bro, Casimir Krecz- 
mer, S.A. Brother Casimir is Balti- 
more’s gift to Graymoor, and has been, 
for the past gift to 
Japan. 

It was five years ago that Brother 
left for Japan with the first group of 
Graymoor Friars ever to serve in the 
foreign fields. During the 
time that he has been in Japan his 


tive years, our 


mission 
great worth to the missions has be- 
come more and more apparent. Short- 
ly after his arrival at 


Brother 


“Graymoor-in- 


Japan,” Casimir was ap- 
pointed Precurator for all the mis- 
sions under the care of our Friars 


there. Besides his work as Procurator, 
he is the cook at the Monastery in 
Tsurumi, which is really the Mother- 
House for the various missions. 


Naturally all of us here at Graymoor 
were happy to greet our Brother 
once again, and all were filled with 
questions about Japan and the prog- 
ress of the Faith there. It was a 
source of great happiness to all of us 
to hear of the great work being done 
by our Community in Japan, and of 
the plans in mind to do even greater 
things for the salvation of souls. 

We expect that Brother Casimir 
will be in the States about five months 
or so, but we suspect that his love for 
the Missions will make him home-sick 
for Japan once again. However, while 
he is with us we are certainly enjoying 
his visit and hope that Almighty God 
will continue to bless him in all the 
fine things he is doing on the mis- 
sions. tT 


Recentty we wap 
occasion to go to our House of Phi- 
losophy in Saranac Lake, N. Y. to at- 
tend a meeting of our Commission 
on Studies. This Commission on Stud- 
ies which is made up of the three 
rectors of our seminaries, two other 
teachers chosen by the Father Gen- 
eral, and a_ representative of the 
Definitorium, meets four 
year. In the Spring at our Atonement 


times a 


Seminary in Washington, in the sum- 
mer at our House of Philosophy at 
Saranac, in the Fall at St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary at Montour 
at the Mother House at 
during Christmas 


Falls, and 
week. 
The main duty of the Commission is 
to organize and correlate all the ed- 
ucational efforts of the Society so 
that our students and young Friars 
preparing for the priesthood will be 
properly trained for our Atonement 


Graymoor 





Most Rev. Joseph P. Donahue, Very Rev. Fr. General, $.A., with the departing 
missionaries and guests 





The departing Missionaries receive the 


blessing of the Father General as they 
leave Graymoor 


work and in our Atonement spirit. 
The Commission also inspects each 
house of studies once a year to see 
that the whole program is being ac- 
curately carried out. 

We particularly appreciated this 
opportunity to see Frs. Roger and 
Wilfred from St. John’s in Montour 
Falls. Unfortunately we do not hear 
very much during the school year 
of the interesting things that happen 
at Montour Falls and this gave us an 
opportunity of getting the news to 
pass on to you. 

In the Auxilium Latinum contest, 
a national contest sponsored by the 
Association for the Promotion of Lat- 
in Studies, three of our students, 
Robert Nagy, Thomas Maley, and 
Joseph Baccone won medals. They 
received a score of 118 out of a 
possible 120. Because three of the 
students did so well the school it- 
self was presented with a trophy. 
In addition many other students won 
certificates of merit. 

The annual Oratorical Contest this 
year was won by Matthew Velluci. 
Frank Linardo came in second. 

In athletics, touch football took up 
most of the fall. No outside games 
were played. In basketball we played 
a good number of games and the 
Varsity went undefeated for the sea- 
son. The Junior Varsity had a good 
year too, although they lost a few 
games. The Baseball season is short. 
We played only three games and 
we didn’t do so well. We lost two, 
and won one. In softball no outside 
games were played but there was 
an intense intermural rivalry. The 
High School team defeated the First 
College and the Second College but 
was defeated by a combined Col- 
lege team. t 
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A loving father and his artistic daughter. . . 
Her best portrait is not done on canvas 


but in the reflection of her noble mother 


POWELL 


BY MILDRED M. 


As BERT ZOCHEK drove his three-year-old sedan down 
the workingman’s street in the early dusk, he found 
he was again enjoying the wave of a neighbor, the 
sight of children playing. He felt the surge of life 
in him once more; and while he knew the shadow 
of his wife’s death eighteen months ago would never 
completely leave him, he knew too that he was re- 
membering her now as she had lived, and the things 
they had said and done together. 

Bert parked in his driveway, and because his 
work clothes were dirtier than usual, he spared the 
parlor by entering through the kitchen. Outwardly, 
he was a big, solid looking man with a square face, 
blue eyes peering from creases of flesh, and faded 
blond hair. 

He inhaled with comfortable delight the odor of 
the goulash Mrs. Teague had simmering on the 
stove. He set his lunchpail on the drainboard and 
the housekeeper-cook brushed him aside. “None of 
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yer sampling the dinner. It'll be ready in forty-five 
minutes.” 

He smiled. “Karen home?” 

“In her stoo-dio. And where else?” 

Bert went upstairs to wash up and change 
clothes. When he came out of his room, he was wear- 
ing a shiny blue suit, his blond hair watered down, 
his weather-stained face and calloused hands glisten- 
ing pinkly from a scrubbing. 

A door opened, and Karen entered the hallway 
from the small room at the northern corner of the 
house. The Stoo-dio, as Mrs. Teague dubbed it. 

Karen was blonde like her father, but small and 
delicately made like her mother. In her presence, 
Bert Zochek was conscious of his ignorance of gram- 
mar, his broken fingernails. She had never voiced 
the slightest criticism of her father; but Karen had 
an inner refinement that was compelled occasion- 
ly to recoil from the rough edges of his personal- 


r obligation 


ity. Bert sensed this; he sensed that her eyes were 
open to beauty he could not see, her mind and feel- 
ings attuned to thoughts and impressions which 
escaped him. He had suspected these things from 
the time she was a small child, when her natural, 
dainty grace began to flower. He’d had a helpmate 
then to help cope with a responsibility that was al- 
most frightening. 

She linked her arm with his, and Bert felt the 
mystery of her. Sixteen. A woman in many ways, in 
others still a child. 

“Have a hard day?” 

Bert snapped his fingers. She squeezed his arm 
and laughed. 

They walked downstairs together and Karen dis- 
appeared into the kitchen to help Mrs. Teague. 

Bert sat down in the parlor. He sighed, listening 
to Mrs. Teague’s placid grumbling and Karen’s oc- 


casional quiet remarks. He considered and dismissed 








© 


the invitation to strip off coat, shirt, tie, and shoes, 
sprawl in the chair and wriggle his toes in indolent 
freedom. 

He started reading the afternoon paper and the 
use of his eyes brought drowsiness. He dozed, wak- 
ing with a start when Karen softly called him to 
dinner. 

As she ate, Karen glanced at her watch. Bert 
asked, “Date tonight?” 

She nodded. “Eddie Atkins. We're going to the 
dance at the teenage center.” 

Bert associated Eddie with a beat-up car that 
looked as if it were held together with the bright 
yellow paint. Eddie was a tall, dark, gangling young- 
ster. In my day, Bert reflected, he’d have been called 
a jellybean. But a nice kid nevertheless. 

The phone rang, and Karen jumped to answer it. 
The caller was not Eddie; Bert heard her say, “Yes, 
sir,” and “No, sir,” and “That’s (Cont. on page 18) 
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TENDER OBLIGATION 
(From page 17) wonderful, Mr. Tel- 
legi.” 

She came back to the dining room 
wearing a subdued excitement like a 
cloudy mist about her face. She sat 
down, smiling self-consciously. 


“Mr. Tellegi couldn’t keep the 
news,” she said. “He’s completed ar- 
rangements to exhibit some of my 


paintings at the Woman's Club, when 
the art club has its next showing.” 

Bert stared at her. “When will that 
be, Karen?” 

“The tenth. 

. Eddie!” 

She fled upstairs as Eddie’s knock 
ceased its echo in the hallway. Bert 
laid his knife and fork down, rested 
elbow on table and chin on palm, 
and stared at nothing. Mrs. Teague 
grumbled her way to the door. 

My kid’s own paintings the 
pictures she’s brought to life with her 
own two hands .. . on view for the 
world to see. 

Eddie strode in, said, “Hello, Mr. 
Zochek,” and later Bert guessed they 
chatted about something. 

Karen came down wearing a sea- 
green dress to match the color of her 
eyes. She and Eddie went out and 
Bert heard Eddie’s car backfire and 
racket away 

Bert wandered upstairs. He stood 
a moment before the narrow door, his 
face coloring as he realized his hesi- 
tancy. He grasped the knob firmly, 
turned it, and stood on the threshold 
of Karen’s world. 

He turned on the light, swung the 
door closed behind him. The room 
had once been a sleeping porch. The 
previous had replaced the 
screen panels with large, multi-paned 
windows. That’s what Karen had 
wanted, the windows. 

The room was almost bare of fur- 
nishings. A scarred table held pots and 
jars heavily scabbed with dried 
paints; these held brushes and gad- 
gets of various sizes that looked like 
putty knives. In the center of the 
room stood an easel covered with a 
paint-spattered cloth. Bert skirted it 
as he moved toward the pictures that 
hid the walls and baseboards in a 
profusion of color. 


Next Monday. Oops 


owner 


He was amazed at the number of 
paintings. He thought of the number 
of hours she had spent arranging the 
miracle of these dabs of oil and water 
color, and he shook his head slowly 
from side to side. , 

He recognized scenes and faces in 
some of the paintings. The fountain 
in the park. A gang of kids playing 
kick-the-can down on the corner. And 
Mrs. Teague. You could 


there was 
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tune your ears a trifle and hear her 
giving the butcher pure old ned. 

Bert returned to the covered easel. 
The cloth veiling it challenged him, 
goaded him beyond endurance. Fur- 
tively, his hand touched the cloth, 
raised it. He gasped and a swift con- 
striction caught his heart. 

Before him, gracing the room with 
her serene smile, was Karen’s mother. 
He knew that Karen had done the 
portrait from memory. His hand 
trembled; the cloth fell, to veil the 
face once again. Bert fumbled out his 
handerchief, wiped his brow and the 
palms of his hands. Then he left the 
had entered, with the 
movements of an intruder. 

The next day Bert asked his fore- 
man for Monday afternoon off. Bert 
had sick leave coming and the re- 
quest was granted. He used his lunch 
hour Saturday to buy a new suit, and 
by the time he came home Monday 
to don the suit, the paintings had 
already been sent over and arranged. 
Mrs. Teague said Karen was upstairs 
dressing. 

Bert 


new 


room as he 


cleaned up and put on the 
suit. When he went downstairs, 
he was sweating a little from a sense 
of suspense. He laughed at himself: 
You'd think I was the performer in 
the show. 

Eddie Atkins was in the parlor, 
striding back and forth. “Hello, Mr. 
Zochek,” he said glumly. 

“Relax, son,” Bert said. He thought 
of the bottle in the pantry, kept for 
special occasions. Just a small shot 
the hard kernel in his 
stomach; but he wouldn't take it. He 
wouldn't show up with the taint of 
whiskey on his breath. 

Eddie lighted a cigarette, almost 
scorching his scraggly young mus- 
tache. 

Bert said airily, “Don’t worry about 
the reporter or photographer, son. 


to dissolve 


She'll wrap ’em around her little 
finger.” 

“Ain't them I’m worried about,” 
Eddie said dolefully. 

“No?” 


“It’s Robert Hoxley St. John. He’s 
a highbrow critic on a big paper in 
the city. A friend of old Tellegi’s. 
Karen says they knew each other in 
Paris years ago. Tellegi has got St. 
John to come to the showing. You 
know how them critics are. St. John 
probably wears lace on his pants, but 
handy aplenty and cruel with words. 
If he tears Karen to pieces, I'll mur- 
der the bum!” 

“Don’t burn all those bridges you're 
Eddie. There'll be plenty 
of pictures there besides hers. She 


crossing, 
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may not even rate from 
Mr. St. John.” 

Eddie gave Bert an odd glance. 
“You don’t know too much about your 
daughter's work, do you, Mr. Zo- 
chek?” 

More than you suspect, son, Bert 
thought, feeling the needles of sweat 
on his brow. But I'm not much in 
finding my way through a land where 
I've never been before. 

Karen came down, dressed in 
simple black. They went out to the 
new car Eddie had borrowed from 
his brother and rode to the Woman’s 
Club. 

Bert took a breath and walked be- 
side Karen up the wide steps of the 
colonial-style building. Inside, the 
place buzzed with conversation. The 
foyer and all the rooms on the ground 
floor were alternately crowded and 
empty as people moved from painting 
to painting. Bert was pleased with 
the size of the crowd and proud of 
the quiet way Karen moved among 
them. She 


an opinion 


smile 


gave a here, ex- 
changed light banter or a serious re- 
mark there. She brought several 


people over to meet Bert and during 
a brief moment came to his side with 
a gamin grin. 

“Watch you don’t get roped in.” 

“What?” he asked. 

“I overheard three of these hand- 
old ladies my 
handsome father.” 

“Maybe Id better get out of here.” 

“You do and you'll have to get Mrs. 
Teague to come in early enough to 
cook your breakfast from now on. 
Stick close. Gotta your moral 
support.” 

Two men detached themselves 
from a small group of people, steer- 
ing a course toward Bert and Karen. 
Bert recognized Mr. Tellegi, the 
teacher, a fantastically obese man with 
a large, gelid face. 

He shook hands with the teacher, 
and Tellegi introduced the man at his 
side, St. John, the critic. 

Bert shook a hand charged with 
tensile power. He looked down at a 
narrow, intense face, piercing blue 
eyes and a shock of hair that looked 
to Bert like a mass of shredded wheat 
after a disastrous encounter with an 
electric mixer. 

St. John dismissed Bert with a snap 
of his eyelids and drew Karen to one 
side. large, 
floppy hat descended, and when Bert 
extricated himself, Karen had 
appeared in the crowd. 


some drooling over 


have 


A dowager wearing a 
dis 


As time slipped past, Bert knew 
this was his daughter's show. Two 
represented, a 
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Clear, Specific, Powerful 


Be among the truly informed of the hundreds 
of thousands of men and women to vote this 
fall... American men and women are a rare 
and curious alloy of sentiment and ambition... 
Yet they work harder than men and women of 
other countries to provide for their children. . . 
Rare indeed, is the man or woman who truly 
knows all about the business of voting. 

Father Titus Cranny has compiled a master- 
ful volume of information for the man and 
woman who have found themselves in the pre- 
dicament of not being able to examine and 
separate the issues at stake. 

Written in down-to-earth language and is 
concerned with the practical detail of voting. 
No family can afford to be without his book, 
and it is priced so low that no one need be. 

Talk it over with the family and mail the 
coupon below. 


Voting for the Common Good 

It is obvious that one of the ways of promoting the common 
good is the honest and intelligent use of the vote in civil elec- 
tions in order to secure worthy men for positions of public 
service. The enjoyment of this common good is common to all 
men in human society and cannot be restricted specifically to 
individuals, classes, races, or nations. The matter (of voting) 
is of grave importance and the obligation of the citizen to 
participate in the elections and to support fit candidates is 
correspondingly grave. 


Duty of Voting 
A citizen's obligation to vote is still more grave when in cer- 
tain circumstances his failure to vote is likely to bring about 
the election of a poor candidate, who might do harm by aiding 
and abetting measures contrary to religion, to morality, and to 
the true interests of his country. 


National and Local Elections 

The general principles of voting apply not only to national 
elections, but to municipal and local elections as well. Ob- 
viously, however, the obligation to vote in a local election is 
usually not as grave as the obligation to vote in a national 
election since the latter is of greater moment. However, it is 
possible that at times there may be even greater reason to vote 
in a local or state election, particularly in those places where 
a policy or candidate would be against the common good of 
that locality, for example, a candidate for membership on a 
school board. Or if a Communist were running for office in a 
city, county, or state and there were a favorable chance of his 
being elected. 


Knowledge of Rights and Duties 

It is not enough simply to intend to do what is right. If a 
person wills the end he must take the necessary means to 
achieve that end. In a republican form of government there 
must be an active appreciation of the common good, a realiza- 
tion that each citizen has a role to play in the government and 
a conviction that one must bear his burden according to the 
talents, opportunities, and circumstances in which Divine 
Providence has placed him. 


Qualifications of a Voter 
There can be no doubt that if the average man is to play the 
part in politics which democracy expects, he must be fitted 
to it; he must be educated. As far as that goes, the necessary 
education is only indirectly 
really a matter of growing wise, and wisdom can certainly 


a matter of book-learning: it is 


The Moral 
Obligation 
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not be learned from primary or even secondary education; if 
it ever comes from books, it comes either from a very long 
acquaintance and meditation over text-books, or from reading 
the kind of books that do not figure in our school curricula. 
Wisdom, a sense of values, a certain shrewdness, and a knowl 
edge of man. seem to be largely native endowments 


Candidates’ Records 
Obligation of the voter to know the and their 
records. The ballot should not be cast according to whim, 
fancy, or chance but according to Christian principles. The 
good citizen will try to secure information of this sort about 
the candidates, and will vote for the one whom he believes 
most likely to give the best service to the people. 


candidates 


Knowledge of Issues 
Each citizen should devote a reasonable amount of time and 
energy to the maintenance of right government by the exercise 
of his political rights and privileges. He should understand the 
issues that are brought before the people and cooperate with 
his fellow citizens in securing the wisest possible solution . . . 
our national life cannot develop normally without adequate 
protection for the rights of all and the faithful performance of 
duty by every citizen. 


Political Parties 

There needs to be a deeper awareness of one’s part in a re- 
publican government, a deeper consciousness that each person. 
each voter, does count either for good or for evil. To be a slave 
of party politics so that one follows “My party right or wrong” 
is bad, but to take a healthy interest in the political affairs of 
a city, state, and nation is not only good, but vitally necessary 
for the common good. Thus the citizen should do whatever 
he can to further the commonwealth. If membership in voters’ 
organizations will contribute to this end, then he should be- 
come a member. 


FATHER TITUS CRANNY, S.A. 
New York 


Enclosed find $2.00, send me postpaid copy of 
“The Moral Obligation of Voting.” 


Graymoor, Garrison, 


Street 


City Zone 
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THERE IS A TENDENCY on the part of many Catholics 
to evade questions put to them by non-Catholics for 
fear of provoking religious arguments. But this is too 
bad because when people are looking to Holy Mother 
Church for guidance and leadership they should not 
be turned aside. One should realize that non-Catholics 
are generally sincere in their inquiries. 


Of course if a Catholic were not sure of the 
answer it would be wrong for him to attempt to give 
it. He could, however, refer the questioner to a priest 
or information center. But many of us know more 
than we give ourselves credit for. The one thing we 
sometimes lack is a bit of confidence in ourselves. 

Anyone with merely a Catholic school education 
should be fortified enough to answer most questions 
raised. If they felt they could not, a short personal 
refresher course in catechism might make them real- 
ize that the answers were in the back of their minds. 
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By 
FRANCIS G. 
KENT 





The average Catholic should make it his duty to 
study more about his religion. The opportunities to 
pass on this knowledge are far greater than one 
might realize. I find that many non-Catholics are shy 
about approaching a Catholic for information about 
our Faith. Sometimes they will ask questions by way 
of jesting in an attempt to have them taken up and 
explained. They really want the answer but they are 
too shy to ask directly. 

Here is an example of applying grade-school know- 
ledge with common sense! I was discussing religion 
with a non-Catholic friend of mine who very rarely 
ever brought up religion nor was in favor of talking 
about it. He expressed the opinion that “the Church 
made up laws to suit Herself.” He said that if it were 
not that the Church took so much on her own 
shoulders he might give some serious thought about 
becoming a Catholic. “But,” he went on, “your re- 
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When Someone Questions You About the Catholic Faith 


Do You Give An Intelligent Answer or Must 


You Plead Ignorance? Here is a Challenging Article 


ligion stands too firmly in back of its convictions 
without giving consideration to the word of God and 
the modern-day individual. There are certain beliefs 
and practises of the Catholic Church that I can agree 
with; but there are many others which I believe to 
be unfair and not practical!” 


“What are some of the things you don't agree 
with?” I asked. “Well divorce for one thing. I feel 
that no one has the right to tell a person they must 
live with a partner they no longer feel they love or 
can tolerate. And Confession! That’s one practise in 
your religion that is almost laughable, telling your 
sins to a mere man; why not ask forgiveness secretly 
from God? Another is birth control! Anything as per- 
sonal as the marriage right should have interference 
from no one outside the two involved.” 

“How about our practise of going to Mass every 
Sunday?” I asked; “do you object to that?” “No,” he 





answered, “in fact most Protestants ‘keep holy the 
Sabbath’ in one way or another. I think the most 
proper way is by going to church.” “Well, abstaining 
from meat on Fridays and other appointed days,” | 
mused, “do you find anything wrong in that?” “No,” 
he answered again, “in fact that is one thing that I 
always admired Catholics for... their fasting and ab- 
staining; Christ also fasted, you know.” “How about 
Catholics supporting their Church,” Ii questioned 
further, “any objections there?” This time he laughed. 
“How could they exist without money, certainly I don’t 
object to that; Protestants support their own, also!” 

“Bob,” I smiled, “I asked you three questions 
about laws of the Catholic Church and you agreed 
with them without hesitaiton. These are not Divine 
Law; they are strictly Church made regulations. At 
the same time you previously mentioned your an- 
noyance at Divorce, Confession (Cont. on page 22) 
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ANSWER THEIR QUESTIONS 


(From page 21) and Birth control 
all three of which are examples of 
Commandments given us by Al 
mighty God Himself. In regards to 
divorce, didn’t God say, “Whosoever 
God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder!” He didn’t add any 
thing about whether they find them 
selves not suited or ‘out of love!’ He 
explained it simply and firmly!” 


“As tor 


Confession you have only 


to look at your own Bible to find 
that answer. What else could God 
have meant when he said to the 


Apostles, “Whose sins you shall for- 


give they are forgiven them; whose 
sins you shall retain they are re 
tained. What could be more ob- 
vious?” 

“In regards to birth control! He 


showed us how sinful that is by strik- 
ing a man down in his tracks. You 
ean read that in Bible, 
Now, isn’t it rather silly to condemn 
the Church for upholding the words 
of Almighty God? Truth is truth, you 
can neither find a substitute for it 
nor beat it down to the ground. That 
is the manner is which the Catholic 
Church faces it and will continue to 
face it.” 

Bob was impressed to say the least! 

While I was in Service I heard a 
fellow arguing against this “Catholic 
Confession business.” “Boy that 
silly,” he commented, “telling your 
sins to an ordinary guy. What busi- 
ness is it of his! That’s the one thing 
that I Catholic 
Church.” 

All the while this talk was going 
on there was a Catholic fellow stand- 
ing by with a sly grin on his face. 
When the session broke up he ap- 
proached the condemner. “Joe,” he 
laughed, “I got a bag out of the way 
you were running down our Confes- 
sion. You mentioned that you didn’t 
think our sins were anyone’s business 
and that you wouldn't tell yours to 
an “ordinary” guy. Well, do you re- 
member when you returned from 
your last three day pass? You went 
about the camp and told all the fel- 
lows about the wonderful time you 
had. You explained about the dif- 
ferent girls you abused, and about 
the cheating of a taxi driver, and 
getting drunk and a lot of other 
things. Your remarks about Catholic 
Confession struck me as rather fun- 
ny. I happen to be from your home- 
the other 
fellows in the outfit; they or I could 
very easily write a letter to your 


your too 


isn’t 


have against the 


town, same as a lot of 


wife and tell how you were whoop- 
ing it up and maybe some of them 
will. At the least they will laugh 
behind your back and whisper what 
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an unfaithful and inconsiderate hus- 
band you are. You said all of these 
things to people you know can talk 
and hurt you; yet you 
laugh at Catholics for telling our sins 
representing Almighty 
God and bound by the secrecy of 
the confessional. I don’t understand 
your and I don't believe 
Of course the fellow 
couldn’t come up with an answer. I'll 
bet it him much food for 
thought. 

Many Protestants will ask us about 
Blessed Mother. 
I have 


about you 


to a man, 


reasoning 
you do either.” 


gave 


devotion to the 
The most satisfying 
found to give them is the story of 
the “Marriage Feast of Cana.” Cer- 
tainly God was showing us an ex- 
ample when He performed a miracle 
for her even though His appointed 
time had not arrived. Surely we can 
accept this as a sign as to what 
lengths He will go for His Mother. 
Doesn't this prove how valuable her 
intercession must be when we ask a 
favor through her? I have a feeling 
that God receives special joy when 
asked for something through His 
Mother. I know that I love my own 
mother and she loves me; and joy of 
hers is a joy of mine and any joy I 
receive is felt by her. If someone 
were to ask me a favor through my 
mother, I would find it much more 
difficult to refuse than if I had been 
asked directly!” 

I asked a man, a life long Protes- 
tant, what was his main reason for 
coming into the Church late in life. 
He related to me the oddest answer 
I have ever received from a convert. 


our 
answer 


“IT used to pass a Catholic Church 
every Sunday morning on my way 
from work,” he began. “I worked at 
night and would finish about two- 
thirty. The Church was in the busi- 
ness section of town and had a two- 
forty five Mass for late workers. Many 
of the “night owls” too do take ad- 
vantage of a Mass at this unusual 
hour by attending after a wild Sat- 
urday night. I would watch with 
much distaste a number of fellows 
with drink obviously on their breath 
entering the Church. Some in the 
more advanced stages, of course, 
were not permitted to enter. At first 
I was very annoyed at this weekly 
scene. I somehow held it against the 
Catholic Religion. But one day I got 
to thinking. The who go to 
Church with drink in them are wrong 
for doing such . thing, but it proved 
one point. That Catholics have the 
feeling of strong duty toward the 
Mass regardless of their condition; it 
must stem from something truly great. 
It made me curious enough to want 
to see this attraction. That was my 
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first step toward becoming a Catholic. 


In most cases a person attending 


a service in an_ intoxicated _ state 


would be doing wrong because of 
the bad example they would be giv 
ing... although the obligation of at- 
tending Mass on Sundays would still 
be there. But it just that a 
answel given 


forth by 


proves 
may be 
put 


reasonable 
against 
non-Catholics. 

Always remember that the Cath- 
olic Church has the answer for every 
religious question. Being the true Re- 
ligion founded by Jesus Christ it is 
bound to know all the answers. If a 
question comes up that stumps you 
there is an answer for it no further 
than the nearest Catholic priest. 

Be sure, however, while debating 
an issue about religion, to remain 
Make certain, that you 
what you are talking about 
make any statement, regard- 

how well it might fit the 
argument, unless it is absolutely true. 
No half-truths, besides being wrong 
in themselves, The 
Catholic Church is built upon a rock 
of truth and we need 
mise with anyone or 


any question 


cool. also, 
know 
Don't 


less of 


are necessary. 


not compro- 


any question. 


Don't disagree with everything a 
non-Catholic says, just for the sake 
of disagreeing. At the same time 


don’t agree for the sake of appease 
ment or because the fellow 
wants to be “broad about 
these things.” 

Many non-Catholics, when losing 
a debate, will urge a halt to the 
conversation with an explanation, such 


other 
minded 


as: “We all look towards the same 
God; just as every train heads for 
the same destination... all religions 


lead to God.” This statement doesn’t 
get away from the fact that there is 
only one true religion; the one 
founded by Jesus Christ on Earth. 

I always laugh when I recall the 
statement of a non-Catholic friend of 
mine who was losing ground on an 
“all religions are the same” argue 
ment. His face became red with anger 
and he shouted. “I say all religions 
are exactly the same... that’s what 


burns me up about the Catholic 
Church ... she’s so blamed different.” 
Certainly we are different! We are 
the true way of life...the Christ 
followers. 

TENDER OBLIGATION 

(From page 18) old lady and a 
moony young fellow whose favorite 


colors seemed to be black and purple. 
Bert listened to talk around him and 
gathered that the works of these 
people served only as comparisons to 
show the difference between the or- 
dinary and the superlative. 

A lady thrust (Cont. on page 24 











by 


LYNN ALEXANDER 


3287 So. Lafayette St., Englewood, Colo. 





Hi, reens! The letters continue to 
pour in about dating. So how about 
that all-important topic 
this month? From the mass of ques- 
that asked these 
past few months, here are the most 
frequent ones: 

(1) What is the age when most 
teens are first allowed to date? Well, 
unlike the legal age of voting or 
being allowed to drive a car, there’s 
no set age. It depends mainly upon 
the teen. Other aspects such as 
community attitude, transportation, 
family custom and tradition are de- 
termining factors. However, most 
teens are permitted to begin limited 
dating by the age of fourteen. This 
includes Church and school functions, 
well chaperoned, and social events 
with friends with whom the parents 
are well acquainted. 

(2) How can a teen prove to his 
parents that he is eligible to date? 
By showing that he has become a 
mature, responsible person. He must 
be truthful and trustworthy in what 
he says so that his parents can de- 
pend upon his word. He must show 
that he is willing to abide by the 
rules and regulations set down by 
the family. Like almost anything 
else, dating has its restrictions as well 
as its privileges. If a teen shows his 
willingness to steer clear of immoral 
places, unapproved movies, and shady 
parties—and to come in at the hour 
appointed by his parents—he is prov- 
ing his eligibility to date. Choosing 
your friends wisely is important too. 
If you make friends with teens whose 
up to your own, 
lot of dangers and 
disappointments and your parents do 


considering 


tions have been 


standards are not 


dating holds a 


vou this free 


feel free to allow 
dom. 


not 


Another important indication of 
your maturity to date is your atti 
tude toward the opposite sex. If a 
girl is still in the giggly stage and feels 
that she is “in love” with every boy 
who smiles at her, she is not selective 
enough to warrant the trust which she 
must assume. If a boy is ready to 
accept every invitation that 
his way, rather than spend an eve- 
ning at home, he too lacks the se- 
lectivity necessary for good dating. 

(3) When first dating, is it better 
to date in a group? Yes, you'll find 
that group dating offers a lot of ben- 
efits. Your parents will be more apt 
to allow the date, in the first place. 
Secondly, you're more at ease. You 
don’t have to carry the conversation, 
choose the place to go, or worry 
about being among strangers. 

(4) If parents are undecided about 
a special social event to which you 
have been invited, what is the best 
way to reassure them that it is all 
right? Arrange it so that they can be 
chaperones, if they wish. If they can- 
not serve as chaperones, give them the 
names of the adults who are going 
to be present. 

(5) What about kissing parties? 
Let’s face it...the teens who attend 


comes 


these kissing parties are popular. 
They receive plenty of invitations. 
They don’t spend their Saturday 


nights at home listening to the Hit 
Parade. That’s true. But let’s take a 
closer look. With whom are they 
popular? The answer is simple—they 
are popular only with the other teens 
attend the They 
popular or by teens 


who parties. are 


not respected 


whose moral standards are worth a 
whingding. They are not popular with 
their parents, their teachers, with 
God, or the Blessed Mother. And 
actually, gang, they’re not even pop- 
ular with themselves. Kisses given as 
freely as circulars on a street corner 
have no meaning or value. They’re 
And while such teens may 
a momentary thrill, they are 
not only lowering themselves in the 
eyes of others, and in the eyes of 
God, but in their own eyes as well. 
They are bartering their morals for 
a moment of popularity! 

I know of no surer way to lose a 
good reputation or to encourage your 
friends (yes, the very ones who at- 
tend the same party!) to snicker be- 
hind your back at your own lack of 
morals. Holy Mother Church has 
taught us well. And when she says 
that kissing games are playing with 
fire, she means just that. You're not 
only tempting yourself and others; 
you are assuming a privilege which 
does not belong to you. You are 
granting a liberty to one who has no 
right to it. And worse, you are giving 
the impression of loose morals and 


cheap. 
derive 


encouraging a dangerous situation. 

(6) What about dancing? Danc- 
ing is fine. Chaperoned and properly 
given in a respectable place, dancing 
is one of the finest teen social activi- 
ties. It is an excellent means of mak- 
ing new friends and getting acquaint- 
ed with other teens. 

(7) May a group of girls attend 
a dance without dates? It all de- 
pends. Generally, there is a strong 
feeling against girls attending a dance 
without dates. Other girls resent it 
and don’t mind saying so. Too, once 
you are there, you often find your- 
self standing on the sidelines with 
no date to arrange for the enjoy- 
ment of the dance. Or, the alterna- 
tive is to dance with the other girls 
in your group. This marks you as 
being without a date. For school 
dances in the younger teen groups, 
such as afternoon tea dances, it is 
generally permissible to attend in a 
group of girls. For night affairs and 
older teens, it’s not a good idea. For 
dances in public unchaperoned places 
—never! 

(8) What about blind dates? 
Blind dates are not the same as a 
“pick-up.” A blind date is one which 
is arranged by a mutual friend. If 
your friend is reliable and morally 
trustworthy, you can be fairly sure 
that his choice is dependable. How- 
ever...there are a lot of “ands, ifs, 
and buts” about blind dating. First, 
it’s a good idea to restrict any blind 
dates to group dating—in a group of 


your friends. (Cont. on page 32) 
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EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood! 


COOPERATE with a 
struggling missionary! 


PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work! 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
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TENDER OBLIGATION 


(From page 22) tea and tiny sand- 
wiches at him. He ate and he drank 
and then it was over. They went 
home as twilight deepened over the 
roottops, Bert, as he rode along, re- 
straining himself from saying it aloud: 
She didn't show the last one, not that 
portrait on the easel. That one is part 
of herself. She did it for herself alone 
not for other eyes. 

As Eddie parked the car before the 
house, Bert cleared his throat. “Say, 
let me blow you kids to a steak.” 

“Golly,” Karen said, “I could eat 
just about a whole cow!” 

“Likewise,” Eddie said, “but I'll 
have to return my brother's car.” 

“That's all right,” Bert said. “Karen 
likely wants to freshen up. We'll pick 
you up later at your house.” 

Karen preceded Bert into the 
house. She called to Mrs. Teague. 
There was no answer. 

In the dusky parlor Karen turned to 
her father. “Mrs. Teague isn’t here 
Could vou have given her the after- 
noon off?” 

“Could have.” 

“Planning steaks ahead of time?” 

“Maybe.” 

“You old bear!” she laughed. Then 
she laid her head against his chest 
and suddenly she was just his kid, 
his sweet, young, tender sixteen-year- 
old kid. 

“They want me to go to New York,” 
she said. “Mr. Tellegi has a_ sister 
there I could stay with. Mr. St. John 
said it was where I belonged.” 

Bert heard the words, and for a 
moment they didn’t make sense. Then 
he received the import of them, and 
his hands twitched, but he kept them 
hanging limply at his sides. 

New York meant fine teachers, 
wonderful opportunities, but she was 
so young, so young to safely bridge 
the chasm between two worlds. 

“They were kind when I refused,” 
she was saying. “I think they'll recon- 
sider me when I've finished school, 
added a few years, and_ learned 
enough to be sure I can take care 
of myself.” 

She drew away. “We'd better 
hurry. Eddie will be walking on pins.” 

Bert watched her race up the stairs. 
He mounted to his own room, closed 
the door, turned on the light, and 
came to a sudden stop. Karen had also 
conducted a_ little conspiracy with 
Mrs. Teague. The portrait of Karen's 
mother now hung on Bert's wall. 

He walked slowly to the picture 
and stood before it with sudden tears 
burning his eyes. “It's okay. Every- 
thing is okay You don't have to 
worry about the genuine article ever 
getting tarnished ps t 





HOW TO GET NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY 

(From page 13) and address as 
publicity chairman, secretary, presi- 
dent or what. In this way the editor 
can get in touch with you easily for 
further information or clarification. 

4) Use lots of names. An old 
adage states that names make news 
—and the closer the names to the 
community the better. Be sure to 
include as many names in your sto- 
ries as possible: officers, committee 
chairmen, pastors, guest speakers, ete. 
Get a complete list of members from 
the membership chairman for your 
own reference and make sure you 
have the correct spellings and ad- 
dresses. Use formal names. “Red” 
Williams may be known as “Red” 
around the club rooms but you had 
best put down Robert A. Williams 
in the news release. 

5) Try to follow journalistic style 
News is written in a peculiar way 
just as poetry or legal documents are 
written in a peculiar way. The news 
story is characterized by having all 
the essential information jammed in- 
to the first paragraph or two. These 
first paragraphs are called the lead. 
The idea behind this is that a per- 
son can read this much and know 
essentially what the news story is 
about. Another good reason, a me- 
chanical one, is that the printer can 
chop off paragraphs from the bot- 
tom to make the story fit the allotted 
space without hacking away the main 
facts. 

The publicity writer might tran- 
scribe and frame a verse from Kipling 
as his motto: 


“I keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I know) 
Their names are What and Why and 

When 
And Where and How and Who.” 


If answers to these questions can 
be found in the first few paragraphs, 
the news lead, the story will be fol 
lowing journalistic style. And don't 
underestimate the importance of a 
good introduction. Remember the 
story of the young Scotchman who 
approached Angus MacPherson to ask 
for the hand of his daughter and be- 
gan the conversation with “Sir, I'd 
like to show you how I can save 
you some money.” 

6) Use pictures. Remember that 
one picture is supposed to be worth 
10,000 words. With the amendment 
that it must be a good picture we 
can grant the truth of this Confucian 
observation. When you recognize a 
good picture possibility in something 
your club is planning, let the city 
editor know about (Cont. on page 26) 
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hue rAMOus work of the Bollandists 
has nearly 30 pages filled with mir- 
icles attributed to the intercession 
of St. Anthony. There have been a 
number of miraculous conversions at- 


tributed to the saint, among them a 
Lutheran, a Calvinist, a Turk, and an 
Indian prince. Thus Anthony con 
tinues to bring souls to the Church, 
even as he preached to thousands 
of heretics when he lived on earth. 
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As st. FRANCIS loved Assisi and 
blessed it before he died, so St. 
Anthony had a strong love for Pad- 
ua. Two weeks before his death, he 
ascended a_ hill overshadowing the 
city, and seeing the marble palaces, 
the domes and_ bell-towers  stretch- 
ing before him; the fields and vine- 
vards ripening: before him, he cried 
out: “Blessed be thou, O Padua, for 
the beauty of thy site! Blessed be 
thou for the harvest of thy fields! 
Blessed also shalt thou be for the 
honor with which heaven is about to 
crown thee!” 
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A NOTORIOUS ROBBER gave this ac- 
count of his conversion. “I was a 
brigand by profession and one of a 
band of robbers. There were 12 of 
us living in the forest, whence we 
issued to waylay travellers and com- 
mit every kind of depradation. The 
reputation of Anthony, his preaching 
and his maraculous deeds, penetrated 
even to our ears in the depths of the 
forest. Rumor compared him to the 
Prophet Elias. It was said his words 
were so ardent and efficacious as to 
resemble the spark that falling upon 
the sheaves of corn sets them aflame 
and consumes them. 

“We resolved to disperse our- 
selves one day among the crowd in 
order to test the truth of these as- 


Anthonv’s Feet 


sertions. While he spoke another 
voice seemed to resound in our ears 
the voice of remorse. After the 
sermon all the 12 of us, contrite and 
repentant, threw ourselves at his 
feet. He called down upon us the 
divine pardon, but not without warn 
ing us that if we unfortunately re- 
lapsed into our old ways we should 
perish miserably. This prediction was 
verified. A few did relapse, and 
ended their days on the gallows. 
Those who persevered fell asleep in 
the peace of the Lord. 

“As for myself, St. Anthony im 
posed upon me the penance of mak- 
ing a pilgrimage 12 times to the 
tomb of the Apostles. Today I have 
completed my 12th visit; and I feel 
confident that, according to his prom- 
ise and through het merits, I shall 
meet him above.” 


of y y of 


Str. ANTHONY'S advice to sinners. “Why 
despair of thy salvation, since all 
here speaks of mercy and of love? 
Behold the two advocates who plead 
the cause before the tribunal of Di- 
vine justice: and Mother and a Re- 
deemer,—Mary, who presents to her 
Son her heart transfixed with the 
sword of sorrow; Jesus, who presents 
to His Father the wounds in His 
feet and hands, and His Heart pierced 
by the soldier’s lance, Take courage; 
with such a mediator, with such an 
intercessor, Divine Mercy cannot re- 
ject thee.” 
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WHEN ANTHONY went to Limoges in 
1226 he preached in the cemetery 
of St. Paul’s Church. The text of 
the sermon was from the 39th Psalm: 
“In the evening weeping shall have 
place, and in the morning gladness.” 
The following is somewhat of a syn- 
opsis of the sermon. “There is a 
threefold evening and a_ threefold 
morning, a threefold weeping and a 
threefold gladness. The threefold 
evening is, first, the sad evening of 
the fall of our first parents in Para- 
dise; second, the sad evening of the 
passion and death of our Redeemer; 
and the third, the sad evening of 
our own fast-approaching death. The 
threefold morning is, first, the glad 
morning of the birth of the Messias; 
second, the glad morning of the 
Lord’s Resurrection; and third, the 
glad morning of our own future res- 
urrection.” (Given by Stoddard, 75-6) 
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CITY THAT SHINES 


(From page 10) it was another, al- 
though unusual, instance of a Vati- 
can-family carrying on. 

However, the above example must 
not be construed as meaning that 
only long entrenched Vatican-fam- 
ilies now resident can gain citizen- 
ship and occupation within the Vat- 
ican, but rather to indicate the tra- 
dition of long family service. 

The citizens are in no_ sense 
prisoners within the walls. They have 
free privilege of choosing their oc- 
cupation and place of residence. A 
son or daughter of a serving-family 
may wish to pursue a career in an- 
other part of the world, or a hun- 
dred yards outside Vatican walls. Of 
course they may. Those employed 
within the Vatican may leave at will 
on off-hours from their jobs, but 
there is a strictly enforced rule that 
all residents must report in by 11:30 
every night, or be haled before the 
provost the next morning. 

In the sense of restriction of a 
Vatican citizen, perhaps the Pope 
himself is the greatest sufferer. One 
of the great burdens of the Papacy 
is the “aloneness” that comes with 
it. No human can really guide the 
Pope, or become intimate with him. 
His work-schedule is killing — Pius 
XII, now 77 and in poor health, 
works an 18-hour day, seven days a 
week. His only entertainment is 
Gretel, a pet goldfinch who perches 
on his arm. Even during his hour's 
daily walk in the Vatican subtrop- 
ical gardens, he is alone and work- 
ing on state papers. He even eats 
alone. 

Crime, as may be expected, is 
practically unknown in the Vatican. 
Its jail held its last prisoner in 1952, 
when one of its citizens was con- 
victed of petty theft. 

The physical aspect of Vatican 
city is one of quietness, calmness, 
scrupulous cleanliness. The streets 
are cobbled and are _ periodically 
washed down by members of the 
street-cleaning department. Trash and 
garbage collections and prompt and 
thorough, even to gathering the last 
wisp of stray paper lying in the street. 

The 12-man fire department has 
not had to put out a blaze since 1947. 

Vatican streets have no names, 
nor are the buildings numbered. This 
would indicate confusion for Vatican 
postmen, but because of the rela- 
personnel 
throughout the city, the postmen 
know the residence of everyone. 


tively few changes of 


The protection-force in the city 
is also relatively few, despite the 
fact the Pope himself is one of the 
best-guarded men in the world. 
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There is the traditional Swiss Guard, 
composed of 105 handpicked young 
Swiss each at least six feet in height. 
They are highly trained in military 
functions, and wear eye-appealing, 
perfectly-fitted black and orange 
uniforms. 

There is also the Palatine Guard, 
3000 well-trained soldiers, and 120 
policemen, armed with rifles and 
bayonets. Add to this a small corps 
of plainclothed detectives whose chief 
function is the checking of identi- 
ties of the numerous people who 
come and go from the city. 

Long ago, when the Vatican was 
subject to attack by various anti- 
clerical forces, a thick wall was built, 
running from the Pope's private 
quarters to the fort of St. Angelo. 
Within the wall was constructed a 
secret passageway through which 
the Pope could hurry if danger 
threatened. The passage still exists, 
but it is extremely unlikely Pius XII 
would consent to use it under any 
circumstances. He just isn’t the type 
to run. One of the world’s most 
acute diplomats, his compelling eyes 
and razor-sharp logic would most 
probably quell any enemy. 

Relative to these personal qual- 
ities of the Pope there is a much 
publicized anecdote that bears rep- 
etition. It seems that Joseph Stalin, 
while at Teheran, was discussing the 
Pope with Winston Churchill. Stalin, 
no doubt in a sarcastic, tongue-in- 
cheek manner, asked, “How many 
divisions has the Pope?” 

Pope Pius (later to Winston 
Churchill) replied, “Tell my son Jo- 
seph he will meet my divisions in 
Heaven.” 

Vatican City has its own radio sta- 
tion, transmitter, and powerhouse. Its 
own railway station, shops, currency, 
postage stamps, flag, and telephone 
system. (The Pope makes numerous 
telephone calls daily, but no one 
can dial the Pope. Vatican citizens 
may fly their flag on their boats, as 
part of the Pope’s fleet.) 

Vatican City also has the world’s 
most famous collection of art treas- 
ures. It has a 25-room art gallery 
which was taken by Napoleon to 
Paris, but later returned. Its gal- 
leries contain masterpieces by Raph- 
Titian, 
Michelangelo and practically every 


ael, Leonardo da_ Vinci, 


other world-master. Its library con- 
tains 50,000 documents and 350,000 
printed volumes. Its renowned Bel- 
vedere Museum houses the world’s 
most complete collection of antiqui- 
ties. 

But perhaps (Cont. on page 32) 
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HOW TO GET NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY 

(From page 25) it in plenty of 
time. Sometimes an amateur photog- 
rapher (there must be millions of 
them) can take some flash shots and 
submit them to the editor. Many 
guest speakers are happy to forward 
glossy prints or newspaper mats for 
use in your publicity program. All 
these help sell the accompanying story. 

7) Treat all newspaper impar- 
tially. If you have more than one 
local paper the only sound policy is 
to treat them all alike unless you 
have a good reason not to. Think 
twice and thrice before deciding a 
particular newspaper is prejudiced 
and should be crossed off your list. 

8) Don't try to run the newspaper. 
Nothing annoys a reporter or editor 
more than to receive a news item 
with the notation “Print it just as I 
wrote it.” Put yourself in his posi- 
tion. He is a full time newsman just 
as you may be a full time lawyer or 
carpenter or teacher. You are telling 
him in effect that your writing ef- 
forts are so perfect that his years of 
training and experience and the re- 
quirements of the paper could not 
improve it. You could not submit a 
worse bid for cooperation. On the 
other hand, newspapers religiously 
observe deadlines. If you send in an 
advance story with the indication 
to hold it until a certain date, the 
editor will be glad to comply. 

All these remarks pertain mainly 
to newspaper publicity, the back- 
bone of your publicity campaign. But 
do not neglect other media: radio 
and TV, parish bulletins, posters and 
handbills, announcements, magazines, 
bulletin boards. All have their place in 
a well run publicity program. 

Despite the fact that word of 
mouth publicity is acknowledged to 
be the most effective, do not under- 
estimate these media. Publicity pen- 
etrates where personal contact some- 
times cannot. You will reach non- 
Catholics and non-members by your 
news stories, posters and radio an- 
nouncements whom you could never 
reach personally because they are 
unknown to you. Publicity has an 
accumulative effect and those out- 
side your group who read and hear 
about its aims, programs and projects 
will find themselves conditioned to 
friendlier attitudes. 

Your job handling publicity will 
accomplish more through your own 
willingness and patience than through 
any special talent in English or 
journalism. You have hundreds of op- 
portunities to put your organization 
and your Church before your neigh- 
bors. Take them. Tt 
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MISTER OUTDOORS 


The goldenrod is yellou 

The river's runnin’ low. 

The geese are flyin’ southward 
An’ the hay is in the mou 

The Injun Days are drowsy 

The painted hills are bare 

An’ the world is awful lovely 
When autumn’s in the air! 

The leaves are sailin down’ard. 
The restless breezes run 

The squirrels are storin’ up the nuts 
An’ scamperin’ in the sun. 

The coyotes yip the loudest, 
The frosty nights are rare. 

Yep, the world’s a-lookin’ lovely 
With autumn in the air! 


I wrote the above poem when I 
was a kid of 16, tramping the flats 
of Paddle Valley, with an apple in 
my pocket and a .22 in my hand. 
There never has been sunshine that 
golden since, nor hills so sweet, nor 
river water so sun-steeped. I wore 
patched overalls, a faded shirt, and 
torn running shoes—and nothing else! 
—and I could sneak up on a flock of 
green-headed mallards every time. 
Those old drakes were sure some- 
thing was stirring around the old 
dead grasses, but they were never 
positive enough to fly until my little 
rifle cracked and a great fat green- 
head over-balanced off a flat stone 
where he’d been sunning and preen- 
ing. Then I'd take my one duck 
leisurely up the hills, munching the 
ripe apple, hearing the tack of every 
leaf that sailed earthward, staring at 
the wedges of ducks and geese pass- 
ing high above me to the south. 
When I'd duck through the barbed- 
wire fence to the yard, my mother 
would always be waiting—to see if 
I'd got a duck for supper, I always 
thought. But now that I am older, 
and have children of my own, I fig- 
ure maybe the sight of my _ sun- 
freckled face and tousled head meant 





more than the duck! I’m sure other 
parents will understand. 

Do fish hibernate? The approach of 
fall, especially when lakes and rivers 
ire shallow 
nial question: “What do fish do when 
lakes freeze solid?” I have known, 
from observation, that suckers can 


always poses a peren- 


survive such calamity; in fact, as a 
child, I used to think they froze 
solid, like the ice around them, then 
thawed out with the spring. Now, 
thanks to science, I know the full 
explanation. 

Quite a few fishes actually solve 
the problem by going into a true 
winter sleep, or hibernation, accord- 
ing to J. R. Norman, in his book, 
History of Fishes: Norman says the 
carp moves into deeper water “and 
this species spends the winter in 
groups, some of which may contain 
50 to 100 individuals. They make a 
cavity in the ground and pass the 
time until spring, huddled together 
in circles with their heads together. 
Respiration is so much slowed down 
that the movements of the gill-covers 
are scarcely apparent. The Tench 
(Tinca) spends the winter actually 
buried in the mud, and _ individuals 
which were dug up and placed on 
the bank of the river showed no sign 
of life until struck smartly on the 
back with a stick. Fresh-water Eels 
generally seek deep water and lie 
buried in the mud in a torpid con- 
dition. Mr. Thompson records that in 
1841 large numbers of these fishes 
were killed in parts of Ireland ow- 
ing to the protracted hard frosts with 
severe easterly winds and he de- 
scribes how their bodies floated down 
the Lagan to Belfast.” Unlike the 
death-like hibernation of animals, the 
fishes simply cease to feed or stir 
themselves and become almost tor- 
pid in their state of hibernation. 
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No after-dinner mints? Fuzzy cater- 


pillars, which plague almost every 
area of this continent, are disdained 
as food by nearly every bird. The 
American cuckoo, however, relishes 
these crawlers—to such an_ extent 
that the cuckoo’s stomach becomes 
lined with hairs! 
Pigeons: Of all the birds domesti- 
cated by man, pigeons are the only 
monogamous — species which means 
they mate for life. And curiously 
enough, the ancestor of all domestic 
pigeons (of which there are about 
200 varieties) originated from a sin- 
gle wild species, the Rock dove, 
which inhabits the sea-cliffs of Eur- 
ope. 

7 7 7 y 
Why we raise chinchillas: Not one 
person in 10,000 could properly ex- 
plain to you the amazing increase 
icross America in the business of 
raising chinchillas for pleasure and 
profit.” They know, of course, that 
the pelts of the little animal are very 
valuable. They may even know that 
the chinchilla is a native of South 
America. What they probably don’t 
know is that the little chinchillas were 
almost completely exterminated there 
because English residents of the An- 
des introduced the European Red 
Fox to South America, to popularize 
the great British sport of riding to 
hounds. The foxes flourished beyond 
belief, living almost exclusively on 
the little chinchilla. Result: chinchil- 
la ranching eventually moved to other 
parts of the world. And in South 
America, chinchillas in the wild state 
are almost unknown! 
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Fine fishing for the fall: One of the 
greatest myths harbored by city 
dwellers is that “spring is the time 
for fishing, summer the time for camp- 
ing, fall the time for hunting.” Mind 
you, there’s truth in it, but let me 
tell you something, especially those 
of you who haven’t had a chance 
to fish for ages, fall is a better time 
for fishing than spring and summer! 
Certainly it is for pike and pickerel, 
anyway; and since the season is usu- 
ally nicer, either plan to take a 
“lost” fishing trip then, or take your 
rod along with your rifle. 

The reason for all this is simple. 
The big pike, common to all northern 
waters, swarm into the small rivers 
and lake shallows in September and 
October. Their livers crave a storage 
supply of sunlight. In addition, they 
are ravenously hungry. In weedy 
and often almost waterless streams, 
especially those winding serenely 
through pastureland to the lakes, 
there is fishing such as you have 
never seen. In casting for the pike 
family, of course, (Cont. on page 32) 
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Painter c 


As his uncle once said, Bartolome Murillo 


was intrigued with the Virgin Mary. He painted 


between 110 and 125 Marian masterpieces 


Left: Ecce Homo. After the painting in Madrid. Right: The 
adoration of the shepherds. After the picture in the Prado, 


Madrid. Both paintings are by Bartolome Murillo, 1618-1682 
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A DARK, SLENDER youtH, flushing painfully for what 
he was being forced to do, set up his easel on the 
street corner in front of the Church of All Saints 
in the city of Seville. Bartolome Estavan Murillo 
“Feria.” Had his 


parents been alive they would have been shocked 





was being driven by want into the 


and horrified. At home in the garret rooms of an 
old decrepit house his sister wept. She knew that 
Bartolome could fare easier and better with his art 
if he was not burdened with her support. But one 
day she would repay him for his sacrifices. 

The “Feria” was the weekly market in Seville 
frequented by hundreds of farmers, gypsies, monks 
and housewives. There were artists on every street 
corner anxious to earn a few coins from those who 
might want a picture painted, usually a portrait of 
themselves. 

It was a rough school, completely unlike the dig- 
nified studio of Murillo’s uncle where the young 
artist had been taught the rudiments of his art. 
But on the streets he gained dexterity in movements 
and the value of brilliant coloring. Good work could 
not be produced under such unfavorable circum- 
stances, but Murillo’s work was far superior to any 
other artist’s on the square and patrons flocked to 
him. On his part the youngster was not only learn- 
ing humility in large doses but was also learning 
people, coming to know the little people of the city. 
His love for these people, the gypsies, orphans and 
housewives, when combined with his deeply reli- 
gious instincts were to make him a famous artist in 
maturity. Even during his later years of affluence 
and fame Murillo often haunted the streets paint- 
ing a peddler nodding by his mule, or a mother with 
a child in her lap at her kitchen door. Many of the 
cherubs in his most religious pictures were copied 
from playing children in alleys and street urchins. 

Bartolome Murillo won fame later for his re- 
ligious creations. The man was inspired with the 
most aesthetic visions and these he combined in a 
most intriguing fashion with subjects whom he met 
on the streets, the people who lived and worked 
and played in his native city of Seville. In his 
paintings of the Scriptures Murillo combined heaven 
and the people of earth with immortal skill. 
His early experiences in the “Feria” contributed 
heavily towards this factor. 

Born into a pious family in moderate circum- 
stances in Seville, Spain in 1617 Bartolome evinced 
marked interest in art. His parents were not in 


favor of this as they wanted their only son to be a 
priest. He had been dedicated to God and Our 
Lady by his parents on the day he was baptized. 
But bowing to the inevitable when he was old 
enough they sent him to the studio of his maternal 
uncle, Juan de Castello, a reputable artist in Se- 
ville, to be trained in painting and sketching. There 
he remained until he was 20. By that time he had 
already painted too Madonnas. 

“The boy is intrigued by the Holy Virgin,” his 
uncle often remarked. 

This interest in Mary never diminished, instead 
it increased as he grew older. It is estimated that 
Murillo painted between 110 and 125 Marian mas- 
terpieces that are known to be in existence today. 
He depicted Our Lady in every phase of her life. 
This has literally made Bartolome Murillo, a 17th- 
century Spanish artist, the official artist of the 
Marian Year of 1954. When Pope Benedict XV 
wanted to make a gift to the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception in Washington, D. C. 
his mind immediately went to Murillo’s famous 
“Immaculate Conception” preserved in the Museum 
of Madrid and he promised a mosaic of the paint- 
ing to the proposed American shrine. He did not 
live to complete the gift so this was done for him 
by Pius XI. 

The mosaic now established in the Crypt of the 
Shrine weighs 7000 pounds and is composed of 
35,000 pieces of colored stone in countless hues 
and tints, done on a single block of Roman Traver- 
tine marble. It took five of the world’s best artists 
five years to reproduce this most remarkable work 
of art. 

Murillo worked in the Feria for two years re- 
ceiving pennies for pictures which are now beyond 
value. Wanting to make a tour of Europe to per- 
fect his art, he arranged with an uncle to take care 
of his sister and buying a huge quantity of canvas 
set to work cutting it into small squares. On these 
he painted hundreds of religious scenes which he 
sold to art dealers for the churches of the new 
world. Equipped with funds he set out for Rome, 
on foot, but he never reached the Eternal City for 
when he called upon the illustrious Velasquez in 
Madrid, who at that time was at the height of his 
fame and official painter of the king, the latter, 
after viewing the boy’s work, persuaded the lad to 
remain with him for a while and study under his 
tutelage in his home. This was (Cont. on page 30) 
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PAINTER OF CONCEPTION 
(From page 29) such a magnificent 
offer that Murillo dared not 
it. 

The next three years were spent 


retuse 


studying under the master and copy- 
ing every painting in the museums 
of Madrid. When Velasquez showed 
Murillo’s work to the king, 
the latter offered to finance the 
boy’s trip to Rome, but as word was 


some of 


received at this time of his uncle’s 
death, Murillo knew that his 
had urgent need of him 
ing his 


returned to 


siste! 
so sacrific- 
own glowing prospects he 
Seville, took up quar- 
ters with his sister and set to work 
in earnest. 

Seville was the city of dreams for 
Bartolome Murillo. It was one of the 
chief trade for the art 
hungry new world. There was_ the 
great cathedral built by master archi 
tects, the prehistoric Golden Tower of 
Caesar, the 160 towers on the old 
Savernine wall 


marts of 


140 churches and con 
verte d mosques and doze ns of monas 
teries and convents. Best of all Sevill 
Mary.” She was the 
center of life and of art. There the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception 


was a “city of 


was celebrated and reverenced long 
before it was proclaimed in Rome. 
After his return to Seville th 


Franciscans engaged Murillo to do a 
series of paintings for their monas 
tery with its 300 marble columns in 
They could not 
much but it was a 
priceless opportunity for an artist to 
show what he could do. In 
years Murillo executed 11 
with Marian and 
for the 
fame 


the cloisters alone. 
afford to pay 


three 
paintings 
Franciscan themes 
monastery which 
immediately. The subjects 
were inspiring yet there was in them 
such an original earthy quality that 
they pleased everyone. One portrayed 
St. Diego of Alcada asking a blessing 
on a kettle of broth which he was 
about to give to a group of beggars at 
the gate. Another showed a monk 
passing into a celestial ecstasy when 
cooking in the kitchen, with angels 
performing his culinary tasks. 

These pictures were the pride of 
Seville, until they were carried off 
by troops of Marshal Soult during 
the invasion of Spain by Napoleon. 
But the pictures established Murillo’s 
fame and the chief families of the city 
began to invite him to their homes. It 
may have been a combination of this 
fame and her own beauty which won 
for Murillo’s sister a rich nobleman 
for a husband, after which she was 
able to repay her brother in some 
measure for all he had done for her 
during the years of her parentless 
girlhood. 


won him 
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Murillo found his wife in church. 
He was painting an altar piece in 
the Church of San Geranimo at Pi- 
las and needed a 
angel. He 
of the pews the most beautiful young 
woman whom he had ever seen. She 
was Dona 


subject for an 
turned and saw in one 


Beatriz de Cabreyro y 
but Murillo had no knowl 
identity at the 
He immediately painted her into an 
angel and she was so intrigued that 
the two became acquainted and a 
real romance developed. As matters 
turned out she was an heiress with 
property 
no handicap to a 

Murillo 


wife as an art 


Sotsmayor 


edge of her time. 


considerable which proved 
struggling artist 
never stopped using his 
subject. It was her 


face and form that went into many 


of his Madonnas. He also used his 
three children to good effect Ga 
briel, who later went to America 
Francesca who became a_Francis- 


can nun and Gaspar, who was later 
the Canon of Seville Cathedral. Years 
became the “Ma 
in her father’s work 

His family induced the artist to 
do a portrait of himself and for this 
the world is indebted to them. The 
painting, executed in 1648, is now 
preserved in the Louvre. It presents 
a strong and pleasing face with firm 
lines and a high brow rising over keen 
and intelligent dark eyes. 

By the year 1654 Murillo was ac- 
claimed the dean of Andalusian 
painters. In 1655 his “Nativity of the 
Virgin” was painted for the high al- 
tar of the Cathedral of Seville. Years 
later the Duke of Wellington, in 
1833, offered to pay as many gold 
pieces as would cover the surface 
of Murillo’s St. Anthony of Padua. 
As the painting measured 15 feet 
square this amounted to a sum of 
$240,000. In 1847 the picture was 
stolen from the Cathedral of Seville 
and nothing was heard of it until 
some years later when two men of- 
fered it for sale to a New York art 
dealer, for $250. Mr. Schaus recog- 
nized it immediately and paid the 
men the amount with no questions 
asked, after which he made a gift of 
it to the Spanish government. 

The Mystery of the Immaculate 
Conception was Murillo’s favorite 
subject. Because of this he was 
called “Painter of the Conception” 
by bis fellow artists. Fourteen of his 
creations on this subject are still in 
existence. Of one of them a friend 
exclaimed, “Those who do not know 
it was painted by Murillo would sup- 
pose that it had its birth in Heaven.” 

So famous did Murillo become 
that King Charles II sent a special 
agent to Seville to ask the artist to 


later Francesca 
donna 


ONE 


enter the royal service, but Murillo 
refused. He had no desire for the 
polished life of the court, the streets 
of Seville enticing with 
their gypsies and pretty 
women. King Philip IV commissioned 
Murillo to picture of the 
saints which he sent as a present to 


were too 
peddlers, 


paint a 


the Pope. Italian artists who saw it 


were astonished at the magnificent 
work. 

While never paid a fraction of 
what his work was really worth, 


Bartolome Murillo lived a completely 
happy and comfortable life until old 


age. His later years, after the death 
of his wife, were spent in monas- 
teries where he lived while he 
worked. He spent hours in prayer 
before attempting a new _ picture. 


Oftentimes he would climb 
from the scaffold while working on 
a celestial masterpiece to wander out 
into the streets with 
and etch the 


town, a boy 


down 


brush in hand 
scenes of the 


baker 


familiar 


eating grapes, a 


delivering bread or some domestic 
scene. He was one of the most pro- 
lific artists who ever lived. 

Murillo made the Bible come 
alive in hundreds of scenes. Our 


Lady too went into hundreds of 
roles, going about her domestic du- 
ties, feeding animals, with children 
clustered about her, with the saints 
and in the ecstasy of Heaven. 

Happiness was the theme of Mu- 
rillo’s work and life. His saints were 
made human and _ joyful, his chil- 
dren fun-loving, with laughing eyes 
and strong white teeth. 

His last work was a large altar 
piece for the Capuchin Church of 
Cadiz entitled “The Betrothal of St. 
Catherine.” After finishing the Ma- 
donna and Child in the painting, the 
artist stumbled while climbing the 
ladder and, falling from the scaf- 
fold, was badly ruptured. He was 
brought Seville. The Ca- 
puchins have cherished the uncom- 
pleted masterpiece to this day. 

There was no need for extensive 
preparations to die, no deathbed 
conversion or last-minute contrition; 
Murillo had lived by the maxim 
which he drilled into his children, 
“Always live each day,” he told 
them, “as though it is to be your 
last.” 

The “Artist of the Conception” had 
served his Queen faithfully and had 
served and adored God through all 
his days in an exemplary manner. 
Portraits of Mary and of the saints 
had gone into hundreds of churches. 
The Scriptural life of Christ was 
faithfully detailed by the artist who 
dedicated himself, his life and tal- 
ents to God. He (Cont. on page 32) 
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Rare today 

is a book like this. . . 

a biography 

in the great tradition, 
rich in character 

and incident; 

in thought and emotion. 
It tells the 

engrossing story of 

a strongly marked man, 
of his conflicts and 
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With him, you will live 


through the birth 

of Graymoor, with its 
laughter and tears... you 
will finish his story 

with the regret that you 

too were not able 

to participate 

in the heroic struggle 

of Father Paul of Graymoor. 





























A masterful portrait of 
a sensitive and imaginative 
man whose integrity and 
faith stand preserved today 
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Postage paid to anywhere in the United States and Canada 


Father Paul of Graymoor 
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PAINTER OF CONCEPTION 

(From page 30) died peacefully at 
six o'clock in the evening just as the 
Angelus bells ringing. When 
word of his passing reached the city 
the bells in every church and mon- 
astery were tolled. The whole city 
turned out for his funeral, entire re- 
ligious congregations attended, march- 
ing in procession from their convents 
and monasteries to the Church of 
Santa Cruz where, by his own re- 
quest, he was buried. A pious and 
saintly man had died, but his crea- 
tions were a legacy which would 
During this Marian Year 
of 1954 his Immaculate Conceptions 
are being carried in procession in 
old world towns. A_ replica 
of one graces our own national Mar- 
ian shrine. tT 


were 


never die. 


many 





CITY THAT SHINES 

(From page 26) the greatest asset the 
Vatican contains at the present time 
is Pius XII himself. The sense of his 
presence—gentle, kindly sympathetic, 
above all loving—pervades the city 
like a rare and costly perfume, and 


offers a sense of securitv to its 


in- 
habitants. Perhaps that is why to 
the city’s several names—Vatican 


City, Eternal City, Pope’s City, City 
of God—may be properly added one 
more name—City That Shines. For 
truly, from that city shines forth the 
Christian precepts that represent this 
world’s only hope for peaceful sur- 


vival. t 





MISTER OUTDOORS 

(From page 27) you have to be 
careful to keep fairly still when the 
water is so low; otherwise, that pike 
or pickerel or muskie, lurking in the 
bottom weeds or lying in the am- 
ber shadow of a log, will see you and 
short-circuit his strike. But if you 
stand in the protective cover of some 
bushes or well back from a deep 
pool, you'll reel them in every time. 
A really good trick is to use live 
bait (fairly large minnows) on a bob- 
ber. You can drift downstream in a 
boat, the bobber well behind. Again, 
be sparing with action, for fury of 
spring waters is gone and the fish 
are sensitive. But they'll hit that live 
bait like nothing you ever saw. Let 
them get well hooked, then reel them 
in. 

And if a lake is your favorite hang- 
out, remember that I said—try the 
sun-steeped shallows, especially near 
the creek mouths. 
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Cheap duck decoys: Here’s some- 
thing I haven't tried personally, but 
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it sounds ideal for these days of 
bright sun and blue smoke and these 
nippy nights that fill the marshes with 
waterfowl. It’s a cheap way to make 
duck decoys and is especially recom- 
mended for my junior readers, who 
hang onto my every word, write me 
often and (one way or another) re- 
mind me of my own boyhood when 
I didn't have the money for fancy 
rods or expensive 
either. 


wood decoys, 
For each decoy you want, cut two 
egg-shaped unbleached 
cotton 22 inches in length. Sew these 
together, leaving the small end open. 
Right now your affair looks vaguely 
like a volley-ball with an open end 
or, if you use your imagination, a 
duck without a neck and _ head. 
Stuff the “bag” now with pulver- 


peices of 
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f : lay thetx N 


r souds ( 
west tn peace 4 


© . 
’ We commend to the prayers of our } 


\ readers the souls of the faithful de- 

/ parted, and particularly the de- K 
f ceased subscribers and their near Ny 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us last month. Thirty 
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Masses will be said for them. 
Frederick Welton, Catherine y 


Curran, Gertrude Dorsett, Mrs. 


Emanuel Yunk, Carl Harold Ny 
Grierson, Lorenzo Anthony 6 
Krohn, Mrs. Matilda Brown, 

Mrs. Rose Lundon, Raymond ( 


Sparks, Minerva Blake, Francis y 
Orin Moore, Florence G. Hig- Ny 
gins, Patrick King, August Rie- e 
fenberg, Emil J. Milas, John Pa- 


( trick Costello, Timothy Reyn- f 
\\ olds, Henry A, Lutz, Laura F. y 
f Hanley, Sarah Heslin, Thomas N 
4 Heslin, Sr., John — Heslin, e 
Thomas Heslin, Jr., Annie 


O’Brien, Peter Daley, Edward 


ee) 


ot 
© 
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Bengo, Mrs. Louis J. Erickson, 
David J. O'Sullivan, Mrs. Mar- 
f garet Doyle, Harriet Kazonski, 
William O. Miller, Matilda R. 
‘i Casey, Anna Callahan, Michael 
J. Nawrocki, James P. Lynch, 
Mrs. Anna Huelsman, Edward 
f J. May, Mark A. McCarty, t 
Alexander A. McGowan, Mrs. 
Owen F. Devery, Mrs. Made- 
‘ line Vogel Burke, Wolfgang y 
Koenig, Mrs. Eva Serocke, Wil- 
f liam F. Gleason, Patrick J. Hal- \) 
pin, Reverend Mother Joan, 


Mrs. Margaret Reynolds, Ray- 
' mond P. Silo, Mary Kleinfelder. 
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ONE 


ized cork or marsh grass. leaving a 
four to five inch neck. Tie the neck 
with tar-soaked cork 
loop in the cord so you can tie your 
string of decoys together 

You can paint the decoys to re 
semble mallards or other ducks com 
mon to your part of the country. 
Mix equal parts of turpentine and 
linseed oil, and add a dryer. When 
they're perfectly dry, give them two 


and leave a 


coats of flat black paint (or black 
on top and gray sides, or other varia- 
tions, depending on what kind of 
color artist you are). You do not 
have to go into detail, drawing feath- 
ers, etce.—just get them so that, 
when you're back 100 yards from 


look like ducks. I’ve seen 
old mallards swoop over black stones 
on a shallow river, thinking they were 
ducks, sO only 
have to get a reasonable facsimile of 
a “duck” to bring them low. 


them, they 


you can see you 


The recipe for the above comes 
from New England, where those 
thrifty people have learned how to 


save their pennies and still get top- 
flight results. Tt 





TEEN TOPICS 

(From page 23) Secondly, it’s a wise 
teen who 
proper 


arranges a meeting and 
introduction the date 
takes place. It's especially important 
that the girl introduce the boy to her 
tell and 
which family or friend recommended 
him. 


before 


parents, them who he is, 


It’s impossible in this modern age 
to have a formal introduction to 
everyone we would like to meet. And 
actually, if a good friend, relative, or 
member of the family makes the in- 
troduction, you can generally rely on 
the judgment. But if not 
well acquainted with your date, al- 
make that you're in a 
group of your own freinds. 

(9) What about a date with some- 
ene you meet accidently? This is out. 


you are 


Wavs sure 


friend to 


its one thing for a in- 
troduce his friend to you... but 
these accidental meetings are risky. 
The teen you meet has no one to 


vouch for him—and whereas in most 
cases the lad or lass may be a fine 
person. Still, you never know. Never 
accept a date with a total stranger 
no matter how attractive or congenial 
he may seem to be. Dr. Jeykl and 
Bluebeard attractive fellows 
too! 

Time to close up shop for this 
month? So soon? Golly, we just got 
started! Well, I'll be looking forward 
to being with you next month, teens! 
Till then, bye for now, and God’s best. 

Tt 


were 


Significant .. . not superficial ...a beautiful gold leaf certificate and a picture of St. Francis 
embracing the crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and enclosed in a 


gold stamped maroon double folder that has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 





5 GRAYMOOR 

urgatorial Society 

An ideal way in which to help your beloved dead is by enrolting them in the Gray- 
moor Purgatorial Society. The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 
spiritual benefits during life and after death. These benefits are: Remembrance in 


3,000 masses offered yearly for the Purgatorial members and a remembrance 
in 30,000 other masses, also in the prayers and the spiritual work of the Friars 


PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement. Graymoor. Garrison. New York Full payment $ Partial payment $_ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


Living 


Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 
a ‘ . a ne _— = 
Street — " a _ - Street = = ai - cantina 


City = Zone State = - . City é Zone State és 
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The Friars of the Atonement 
once again present their selection of Christmas Cards. 
All in six gorgeous colors, french folded, with beautiful 
Nativity scenes and appropriate Christmas Greetings. 

Christmas is the day that God came down from 
Heaven to bring to earth tidings of great joy: it is the 
day on which Jesus was born; it is the day on which 
the Angels sang of peace: it is the day on which the 
lovely Lady Mary first took her Baby and her God into 
her arms and pressed Him to her tender, virginal breast. 

It is fitting that on this day of days you should send 
warm greetings and best wishes to all of vour relatives, 
friends and acquaintances. But let your greetings breathe 


raymoor Christmas Cards 


the spirit of the day. Let your Christmas Cards proclaim 
your Christian faith and belief. Let them spread the 
spirit of Christmas as one of love — love of God for men 
and love of men for one another. 

We have chosen these cards because they keep Christ 
in Christmas. Everyone of them treats some aspect of 
the Birth of Our Lord and stresses the spiritual message 
of the coming of the Savior. 

Furthermore, whatever is realized from the sale of 
these beautiful Christmas Cards enables the Atonement 
Friars to spread the Christmas faith in their mission fields. 


Send for one or more boxes of these Christmas Cards now. 


FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 





